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While 





Beasts 





Sizzles 


Politics 


Mills Find it Difficult to Satisfy Demand for Deliveries— 
Steel Corporation Buys Crude Sieel—Interesting Coke Situation 


During the fiercest ante convention presidential 
campaign ever held in this country, the trade has 
found it difficult to convince itself that business was 
really disregarding political clamor, but évery week 
adds new evidence to prove that substantial progress 
toward great prosperity is being made. After prices 
on nearly everything, from iron ore to the most highly 
finished product, had been reduced to or below cost, 
contracts on a tremendous scale were made and every 
day is now showing by liberal specifications that 
greater contracts’ than were justified were not made. 
Owing, however, to these low price contracts, business 
is not being done on a very profitable basis, but quota- 
tions are being gradually pushed up and as sales are 
made at advancing prices, reasonable profits will be 


The usual accompaniments of prosperous 


enjoyed, 
times, such as shortage of labor and difficulty in meet- 
ing delivery demands, are increasingly important fac- 


tors of the present situation. 


Purchases have been largely by cast 


Pi iron pipe concerns. Delaware river 
ig : (VV 

pipe works purchased 4,500 tons, and 
Iron a Virginia pipe maker has taken 6,- 


000 tons of forge and No. 3, for 
third quarter delivery, from a leading Virginia maker 
at $12.25 and $12.50, respectively. The purchase of 
the leading cast iron 
Penn- 


considerable southern iron by 
pipe interest is reported. 
sylvania consumer has closed for 5,000 tons for third 
quarter at $15.25, delivered, and another buyer has 
taken 2,000 tons at $15.50, delivered. In the Pitts- 


burgh territory, $13.25, valley, is the usual quotation, 


In basic, a central 


and inquiry for a considerable tonnage is pending. 
There is some weakness in southern Ohio pig iron, 
especially at Ironton. 

The inability of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, particularly at its Carnegie and 
American Steel & Wire Co. plants, 
to make enough billets to meet its 


Crude 
Steel 
requirements has resulted in further 


purchases. The Corporation is now getting crude 


steel from  eastérn Pennsylvania, Cleveland and 
Youngstown, and its purchases during the recent 
movement have amounted to about 35,000 tons. There 


is a decided shortage of crude steel in the Chicago 
district and buyers from that territory have been send- 
ing out inquiries to steel plants in the central west for 


large tonnages of billets. 


A contract for 12,000 tons per month 
of furnace coke for last half delivery, 
closed at Pittsburgh on the basis of 
$2.50, ovens, shows pretty conclusive- 
ly that coke producers are succeeding 


Coke 


in establishing their prices in spite of long continued 
furnaces to contract at $2.25 for last half 
Owing, however, to the fact that an 


efforts of 
requirements. 
embargo has been placed against coke for Canadian 
furnaces, and that two large stacks in the middle 
west have gone out for repairs, the market for spot 
coke has softened somewhat. On an inquiry for a 
large tonnage of foundry coke for last half, $3 has 
been quoted, but a contract has not been made. 


Nominal quotations on boiler tubes 
have been advanced $1 per ton by 


Boiler aap 

: the leading interest, but as regular 

Tubes atcAga* Seldieel : ' e 
quotations have not been regarded 


for many months, the actual price 
at which new business will be transacted has not yet 
been determined. Nearly all contracts on books for 
delivery up to July 1, were made at prices about 
$5 below the nominal official quotations. There is, 
however, improvement in demand and probably better 
prices will be obtained at an early date. Makers are 
asking for from three to four weeks on deliveries. 


The demand for the delivery of 
sheets is active and mills are having 
difficulty in satisfying customers. It 
is true, however, that some mills 
which did not make contracts up to 
their full capacity when a large volume of contracting 
was being done at low prices some time ago, are now 
willing to take business at a congession of a dollar 
below the current quotations. Scarcity of sheet bars 
has caused some anxiety. 


Sheets 
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Mills have fallen further behind 
on deliveries and have been unable 
to meet the demands for shipments. 
Steel boiler tubes have advanced $2 
a ton. Tin plate has advanced 10 
cents a box. Steel plates have se- 
cured premiums of $1 a ton for 
prompt shipment. Inquiries as well 
as new business show the upward 
tendency of these lines. Semi-finished 
steel is growing scarcer. The pig 
iron market, while quiet, is very firm, 
and production is continuing on the 
high rate of the past several weeks. 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market for 
the past week has been quiet but 
firm, the point of interest being cent- 
ered about basic iron, which has been 
moving slowly, but such sales as are 
going are reported as showing bet- 
ter than the nominal market of $13. 
Sales of 1,000 tons for last half were 
closed at $13.25, and some very small 
lots for third quarter at $13.50. The 
presence of important inquiries in ton- 
nages ranging from 12,000 to 20,000 
tons, has created more or less excite- 
ment and some bidding, but there is 
apparently no large tonnage disposed 
to come out at these prices that will 
carry over the entire last half of 
the year. One important buyer in the 
Pittsburgh territory is reported to 
have secured between 20,000 and 
25,000 tons of basic which will meet 
its requirements to July 1. Another 
fair sized consumer is asking prices 
on last half delivery for 12,000 tons, 
which is likely to be considerably in- 
creased. Bessemer iron is quiet. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. formally confirmed 
this week the purchase of 15,000 tons 
of basic iron for prompt shipment at 
$14.50, valley, this being the transac- 
tion referred to some time ago. 
Foundry iron is well sold up, and 
the few furnaces that are now run- 
ning on foundry iron are quoting 
$13.25 for both prompt and forward 
delivery. Sales in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory are not large. Gray forge is 
weli sold ahead for the first half 
and is very firm at $13 to $13.25 for 
prompt shipments, negotiations for 
the third quarter and last half indi- 
cating a slightly better price being 
possible for the makers. The firm 
tone of southern iron is acting as a 


stimulant to the prices on all north- 
ern grades with exception of basic, 
which, in spite of the large consump- 
tion, appears to be sluggish, and until 
some definite movement is begun but 
little change is looked for. We quote 
the market as follows: 


(Prompt Shipment.) 


SR SS ee ae ee $14.25 
eee a ee eee eee 15.15 
ES rr ere reer ore 13.00 
0 SS See eee Creer ee 13.90 
No. 2 feendry, Pitteburgh............. 14.15 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. .........s.e00:- 13.99 
Mamentle. Pittebargh ......cscscsccees 14.15 
(Third Quarter.) 
eee, PRICY osasscneses ee ery $14.25 
ys: eee ee 15.15 
ee ee 14.15 
No. 2 foundry, Pitteburgh..........00.. 14.40 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh................ 14.00 
Maticable, Pittsburgh ...ccesscccccsecs 14.15 


Ferro-Alloys. — Ferro-alloys are in 
good demand. Ferro-manganese is scarce 
and prompt shipment prices have ad- 
vanced to $58 and $60, Baltimore. Some 
of the larger dealers are withdrawing 
quotations on forward deliveries, and 
while others are quoting nominally at 
$48.50 for last half, a number of con- 
tracts are still unsatisfied for the first 
half delivery, and consumers are forced 
into the open market to cover for their 
immediate requirements. Ferro-silicon, 
50 per cent grade, is quiet but firm 
at $70 to $71. Domestic grades are 
selling more freely, and at very firm 
prices with some talk of an advance in 
the near future. 


We quote ferro-manganese at $48.50, Balti- 
more, and $58 to $60 for prompt delivery. The 
freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is 
$1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70, Pittsburgh, for prompt and for- 
ward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per cent, 
$21; 19 per cent, $20, f. 0. b. Globe, Jisco 
and Ashland furnaces. ‘The freight rate to 
Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades are 
held at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
prices. 


Plates. — Specifications against ex- 
isting contracts for plates are keeping 
all mills operating to capacity. New 


business has been taken in fairly large 
tonnages on the advanced price of 1.25c, 
and during the past week between 7,009 
and 10,000 tons were placed at the new 
price for prompt shipment, while other 
inquiries show that the market has sup- 
ported the new base quite easily. Car 
buying has temporarily quieted, and not 
much new inquiry has appeared of any 
importance. There has been a_beiter 


attitude of the ship building industry 
towards material, a contract for two 
ocean-going vessels, to be built on the 
lakes, having been closed last week, re- 
quiring 3,000 tons of plates and shapes. 
There is some new vessel tonnage also 
on the way for the Atlantic coast, but 
the bulk of this tonnage that has been 
pending for some time is held up await- 
ing a decision by congress as to the 
Panama canal toll rates, and until this 
problem is settled, the extensive ton- 
nage upon which inquiries have been 
made will likely be undetermined. <A 
sale of a small tonnage of prompt plates 
was reported the past week at 1.30c, an 
advance of $1 above the market, which 
was offered as a premium. There is 
considerable talk of an advance in the 
market to this higher price. Shapes 
are in equal demand, and prices are 
very firm. We quote the market as 
follows: 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 inch- 
es, 1.25c. Extras are as follows per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 inch- 
es up to 129 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches 
up to 125 inches, 0.25c;. over 125 inches up 
to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches, Ic 
Gages under % inch to and including y;-inch 
plate on thin edge, 0.10c; under ¥ and _ in- 
cluding No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for 
less than carloads. Terms net cash in 30 


days. 


Sheets.—The manufacturers of stecl 
sheets are further in arrears with deliv- 
eries than a week ago, particularly with 
galvanized sheets, which are very scarce. 
Buyers are urgent in specifying for de- 
liveries, and there is some new _ bus 
iness coming out in the form of sup- 
plemental orders to existing contracts. 
One of the leading independent mills is 
running six weeks behind on_ black 
sheet deliveries and eight weeks on gal 
vanized. Scarcity of sheet bars is caus- 
ing concern for independents as well as 
for the leading interest, and is checking 
a full capacity on operations. We quote 
the market as follows: 

Flat Sheets 
Black Sheets.—Nos. 10-12, $1.60 per 100 


pounds; Nos. 13-14, $1.65; Nos. 15-16, $1.70; 
Nos. 17-21,. $1.75; Nos. 22-24, $1.70 to $1,80; 
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Nos. 25-26, $1.75 to $1.85; N 

No. 28, $1.95; No. 29, $2.00; No. 
$ 
$ 


Blue Annealed.—Nos. 3-8, a per 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, $1.40; Nos. 11-12, $1.45; 
Nos. 13-14, $1.50; Nos. 15-16, $1.60. 


Galvanized.—Nos. 10-11, $2.00 per 100 
pounds; Nos. 12-14, $2.10; Nos. 15-16, $2.25; 
Nos. 17-21, $2.40; Nos. 22-24, $2.50; Nos. 25- 
26, $2.70; No. 27, $2.8: ' ; 
29, $3.10; No. 30, $3.3¢ 


Roofing Sheets 


Galvanized 

Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 
inch corrugation, 5c; 2 V crimped without 
sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 
10c, 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 
roofing with cleats, 15c. 





Painted Roofing 

12 to 18 gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, inc., 
10c; 25 to 28 gage inc., 15c. 

Tin Plate—Specifications are com- 
ing in stronger for tin plate, and new 
business, while relatively small, is being 
taken at full market prices. The lead- 
ing interest has advanced the price on 
coke tin to $3.50 per base box, and 
while unable to quote on business for 
a long way ahead, is maintaining the 
advanced price firmly. Most of the 
larger independents are so well supplied 
with tonnage that they are not anxious 
to take on additional business except 
ing at the higher prices, but it is b 
lieved that buyers can place orders 
easily at $3.40 for the last half delivery. 
Terne plate is very active and firm. We 


quote the market’ as follows: 


Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
$3.40 to $3.59, f. o. b. mill, Piftsb 
trict. 


Rails and Track Material.—Consid 
erable new tonnage in open-hearth rails 
for both export and domestic shipment 


has been booked during the past week, 


and the leading interest has been forced 
to change its Ohio plant for sheet bars 
to rail production, to take care of the 
rapidly increasing specifications, thus r 
ducing its sheet bar tonnage. The same 
interest has some spare capacity for 
Bessemer rails, but this is being gradual 
lv absorbed. The light rail demand has 
shown a marked improvement, the tem- 
porary lull due to labor disturbances in 
the coal fields having been broken, and 
buyers are now in the market for nor 
mal requirements that are expected to 
take the full capacity of the mills for 
some months ahead. Inquiries for rails 
of standard section grades are appear- 
ing from buyers within the territory 
supplied by the Pittsburgh producers, 
and the last half promises to be ex 
tremely heavy. There has also been a 
heavy increase in the demand for track 
material with the advance noted in rail- 
road spikes of 1.40c to 1.45c. Splice 
bars are also stronger, and specifications 
are very much heavier than a week ago. 
Rail mills are thus far equal in tonnage 
production to April, and _ indications 
point to a higher record for May, and 


may go ahead of their highest point in 
the past. The market is quoted as fol 


lows, with the base price 1.34c per pound 
at the mill: 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per pound; 
carloads and less than 00 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 4 
pounds, 1.15c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregula ind subject to nego 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard s 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.23c t 


) 


ye tet hal 
2.25c,. Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes 


+ 9 
aS Soe. Sy SR SE 5 R Bisse neck te ies 1) 
a ne perenne Gree 20 
Je Te a ES” ee ee 3 
ee Se MN aS ea es oe a ot ee gee 40 
256; DO BIG Ko Ate ven ss vcdcancceads 60 
NS Tt RA rear Me ers eee ye eet 80 
Steel.—Specifications are continuing 
to increase for semi-finished _ steel, 


and makers are reporting a maximum 


specifying by practically all buyers, 


which has taxed the ipacity of every 
plant for both Bessemer and open 
hearth billets and sheet rs \ go 

many buyers who had failed to covet 


for their requirements to the max- 
imum of their contracts are now 


forced into the open market, and are 


cleaning up all the spare tonnage 
Prices, as a fresult, have steadily 


erown stronger. Some round lots 


of sheet bars for Pittsburgh delivery 


were placed with some difficulty at 

$22, Pittsburgh, the makers being in 

the Youngstown district The _ lead- 
} 


ing interest has been. a steady buyer 
to fill in its own shortages in both 
billets and sheet bars, and it is 
mated that between 30,000 and 3 
tons have been taken up in this way 


during the past ten days. Inquiries 


for the third quarter indicate another 


advance in prices of $1 a ton, the 


range being from $22 to $23, Youngs- 
town and Pittsburgh delivery. Some 
of the smaller have 
been frequent sell and 





sheet bars have turned active buy- 
ers and are looking ahead for the 
third quarter tonnage, while the lead- 
ing interest is entirely out of the 
market for the next quarter, and 
has not yet quoted on any fourth 
quarter tonnage that has come up for 
discussion. We quote the market as 
follows: 


} 


Jessemer 4 x 4 ts with 0.25 carbon 
and less are quoted at $21.00 to $21.50, with 
tl usual extra f ~ ind analysis, and 

heart! ing billets, $21.00 to $21.50. 
Bessemer sheet d tin bars are quoted at 
$21.50 to $22.50, and open-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted at $21.50 to $22.50, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh, for second quarter, with full freight 
to destination added Forging billets are 
quoted at $28, Pittsburgh 


Hoops and _ Bands.—Specifications 
continue very satisfactory against 
contracts for hoops and bands. New 
business is light and mills are booked 
so far ahead that there is no dispo 
sition to shade the present market, 


which is very firm at 1.25c¢ to 1.30¢c 
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for steel hoops, and bands are still 
firm. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pitts- 


burgh; in less than ‘carload lots, 1.40c; bands 
1.20c, base, with net extras, as per standard 


} 
stee 


Merchant Bars.—Specifications on 
merchant bars are extremely heavy, 
and the mills are operating to ca- 
pacity. The larger bar mills are be- 
hind on deliveries, and prices are be- 
ing held much more firmly at 1.2Qc, 
while considerable new business is 
being booked at this price. The mar- 
ket for steel shafting is very firm. 
There is perhaps a little less activity 
in specifying against contracts and 
new inquiries are not large, but man- 
ufacturers are operating full 80 per 
ent of capacity, and are disposed to 
hold firmly to the present discount 
list and not sacrifice for new ton- 

7 , * ‘ 
nage. There is a slight improvement 
in the iron bar market, and shipments 
re increasing in volume. Prices are 
firm at 1.30c to 1.35c. We quote the 
market as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c to 1,35c, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.20c; plow and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.25¢, all 
f. o. b. mill. The following differentials are 
maintained on steel: Less than 2,090 pounds 
of a size, 0.35 advance. Cold rolled and 
ground shafting, 65 per cent off in carloads 
and 60 and 10 per cent in less than carloads, 
delivered in base territory. 


Muck Bar.—Some inquiries are in 
the market for muck bar, and prices 
ire firm while the consumption is 
increasing and surplus stocks are dis- 
appearing with increased rapidity on 
every hand. The advance of $1 a ton 
is being maintained firmly, and the 
last half of the year is likely to see 

considerable shortage. We quote 
$29 to $30, Pittsburgh. 

Structural—There is a _ better in- 
quiry for structural material, and 
fabricators are reporting much more 
active operations, and are estimating 
on more new business than a week 
ago. Railroad bridge construction is 
one of the principal factors, and there 
is a large volume of small tonnage 
that in the aggregae is quite impor- 
tant. The Farris Bridge Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has taken the general contract 
for the construction of a _ traction 
company viaduct at Grafton, W. Va., 
calling for 100 tons, and also a con- 
tract for the same interest for a 
bridge over the Tygart Valley river, 
calling for 500 tons, and a number 
of small highway bridges are being 
estimated upon this week. Bids are 
also being received for a new bridge 
at Altoona, Pa., of considerable im- 
portance as to tonnage. Structural 
material is very firm, but - fabricators 
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are complaining of low prices on erec- 


tion work. We quote the market as 


follows: 


Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
zees, 1.25c; tees, 1.25c; angles, from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.25c; over 6 inches, 1.35c; universal 
and sheared, 1.30c; over 15 inches, 1.35c; 
plates, 6% inches wide and wider, 1.35c. 


Merchant Pipe.—Most of the iron 


pipe manufacturers are considerably 
behind on deliveries and are meeting 
difficulties in securing skelp fast 
enough for the finishing mills. Steel 


very firm and_ specifications 
are heavy. Mills are operating more 
nearly to capacity than at any time 
The demand for line pipe 
addition to a 
which in 
very com- 
inquiry 


pipe is 


this year. 
important. In 


of small orders, 


is also 
good run 
the aggregate represent a 
fortable tonnage, there is an 
out calling for approximately 65 miles 
of steel line pipe of from 8-inch 
to 16-inch diameter, which is expected 
to be placed within a short time. 
We quote the official discount to 
jobbers subject to the usual preferen- 
to the larger buyer as 


tial discount 


follows: 
Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


a a re 74 54 68 48 
0 2 ae 75 65 69 53 
| ee Pe ea 78 68 72 59 
3% to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 64 
2.% 2. inches...... 82 75 76 65 
Lap weld. 

SO: eC ncy kee es 79 72 72 63 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
4% to 6 inches..... 80 72 7 65 
e ep a2 Sees... . ss 77 +68 71 61 
13 to 15 inches..... 55 de 47 


Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 


Extra Strong, 


%, %, % inch..... 70 60 65 55 
Pe UAE ae die obietew 5 69 70 63 
% to 1% inch...... 79 73 74 65 
Stes  tnches. 6: 80 74 75 66 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
re 76 70 71 63 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
4% to 6 inches..... 77 71 72 65 
7 to 8 inches....... 70 60 65 55 
9 to 12 inches...... 65 55 60 50 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 
St errr 65 59 60 52 
% to 1% inch..... . 68 62 63 55 
2 te-3: inches...... 70 64 65 57 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
EN ee cca sese 66 60 61 52 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 57 
4% to 6 inches..... i eee 61 62 56 
7 =e. 8 tnches....... 69 50 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being  fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price). 

Boiler Tubes.-—Specifications are 
very heavy on boiler tubes, and 
new business has considerably im- 
proved. Mills are generally behind 
on deliveries. The leading interest 


announced an advance of $2 a ton, 





point in the dis- 


reduction of 1 


or a 
count rate effective at once. New 
inquiry is appearing in the market 


and as a rule makers are asking from 


three to four weeks for deliveries. 
New business appearing in the mar- 
ket may be quoted on the higher 
rate, but as this has not been deter- 
mined and as nearly all the orders 
on the books are at about $5 per 
ton below the nominal official dis- 
counts we have not changed those 


nominal quotations, which are as fol 


lows: 
Steel 

OE Ss a 5's « w'e bs'e Nicce 6 bbe 65 

er ET) Kio 2s ale a ewe eG Aas 6 BO-0's 2 ees 6714 
MEIN: UN 72 

tee eG RA ee ees 75 

i IES a as ce cba sa des 00a ein 67% 
Pete MIE ts yin ss Abba kwe os 00 veep 65 

Charcoal Iron 

Sg ets SES Pe ee ee ee 48 

Ce See MR ae wb aii gts 64 wb $6 6410-0 0.0 50 

ee A rey: ore Pee eee 55 

NS We ER a ee, oa 5 a wl wa CR wr 440 a8 60 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount for carloads 


lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers. 

Wire Products.—Better  specitica- 
tions are running for wire products. 
Wire nails are being held firmly at 


$1.60 on new business, but the larger 


portion of o 
on the $1.55 


tracts run through the first half to a 


operations is now going 


base for which con- 


large extent. Shipments are much 
better, and some of the larger mills 
are behind on deliveries. Plain wire 
is also very active in demand, and 
specifying is along the same _ line 
with every evidence that the con- 


sumption is fully equal to the produc- 
tion at this time. We quote the mar- 
ket as follows: 


Wire nails, jobbers. carload lots, $1.60; re- 
$1.60 to $1.65; cut nails 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 
jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.65 with 
to jobbers in 


tailers’ carload lots, 
(western 
to $1.60, painted 
lots, $1.60: retailers’ 


30c for galvanizing; 


makers). 
barb wire, 
carload 


plain wire 


carloads, $1.40; and to dealers, in carloads, 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90. 


Wire Rods.—Specifications are very 
for wire rods, and the 
slightly improved. New 
coming out at the higher 
ruling. We quote $26 to 
Bessemer and open-hearth 


satisfactory 
demand is 
business is 
prices now 
$26.50 for 
wire rods. 
Coke.—A contract of 12,000 tons per 
month of furnace coke for last half 
was closed this week on a 
$2.50, ovens. This contract 
reaches the price of 
coke demanded by 
the first and in 
Several contracts and 


delivery 
basis of 
nominal contract 
operators for 
large tonnages. 
one or two 


coke 
time 
small 
renewals of old contracts have been 
made for last half at from $2.35 to 
$3.45, ovens, but under conditions that 
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made the shading of the nominal price 
of less importance. Negotiations are 
under way for some very large last half 
contracts, both for the east 
and middle west, and it is expected that 
brought to a head every 


The 


furnaces in 
these will be 
few days now on to July 1. mar 
ket softened 

this being due to the 
that an embargo has been placed against 
and the 


for spot coke has some, 


two causes, first 


for Canadian furnaces, 


second, two large 


coke 
furnaces operating in 


the middle west have gone out for re- 
pairs and have temporarily released their 
shipping requirements. One sale this 
week of 100 cars was closed at $2.25 
with prompt shipment instructions that 
will confine the deliveries into the next 
two or three weeks. Several other sales 
have been closed at $2.35, the last of 
about 10 cars at the high figure. The 


efforts of the operators to increase pro 
duction in the Connellsville region have 
been without result, the gain 


con- 


practically 
from week to week under the best 
ditions of operation being of small im 
This, with the fact that other 
in within a 


portance. 
furnaces are due to come 


week or ten days will make spot coke 


firm up considerably. The Connellsville 
Courier reports for the week ending 
May 11 a total of 31,340 ovens active 
with a production of 401,960 tons, as 
compared with 32,663 ovens active and 
a total production of 401,544 tons for 
the preceding week. Foundry coke 1s 
quiet, but firm, the car supply being 
somewhat better and shipments more 
satisfactory. We quote standard Con 


nellsville furnace coke for prompt ship 


at $2.25 to $235 and for contract 


$2.50. 


ment 
$2.45 to 
ville foundry coke we quote for prompt 
and on contract 


For standard Connells 


shipment $2.60 to $2.75, 
$2.75 to $3.00. 
Old Material. 


entering 


Owing to large con 
sumers the for heavy 
melting steel, and going over the deal 
ers’ heads to some extent, prices have 
and will 


market 


been forced slightly higher 


likely show a net gain of 10 to 15 cents 


a ton when the same consumers place 
tonnages with the dealers again. Be 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 tons of heavy 


melting steel closed within the last two 
under these conditions 
Dealers $13.50 for 

+ 


melting steel because they are unable to 


weeks have been 
heavy 


are paying 


buy it for less, and while filling con- 
tracts at the same prices, will accept 
Therz 


no new business at that figure. 
i heavy melting 
falling off, 


is a general scarcity of 
steel, and inquiries are not 
but buying is somewhat slower for the 


past few days. Other lines of old ma 
terial have advanced sharply. One of 
the most important advances is in old 
car wheels, which have been sold in 
good sized lots for $14.25 and $14.50, 
as compared with $12.50 and $13.00 
within the recent past. No, 1 wrought 
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scrap has also grown higher and more 
scarce, the advance in price being $1 a 
ton or from $13.50 to $14.00. Bundled 
sheet scrap, which has become quite 
active as well as very scarce, has ad- 
vanced from 50 to 75 cents, and re- 
rolling rails have gone up from 25 to 
50 cents a ton. No. 1 cast scrap is 


slightly weaker, a decline of 25 cents 


was noted in the last quotation. The 


demand for old car wheels has been 
sharply affected by the eastern market, 
where there is a scarcity, and an ex- 
tensive inquiry for them. The scrap 
market is probably more nearly sold up 
at this time than for several months. 
The buying is on a larger scale, and 
unless new supplies are more _ prolific, 
prices are certain to advance again. We 
quote gross tons, delivered in the Pitts- 
Monessen, 


burgh district, including 
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Office of THe Tron Trape Review, 
1328 Monadnock Blk., May 21. 

Quietness in the pig iron market 
coupled with a continued sustained 
high rate of activity in mill opera- 
tions characterize the situation in the 
west at present. Mills rolling plates 
and shapes are falling further behind 
on their delivery and some companies 
are offering nothing better than the 
middle of September, while others are 
able to make shipments on _ certain 
sizes in eight weeks. New _ business, 
while heavier than it was during the 
dull periods of last year, is very light 
compared with the recent rush of 
buying. It appears that most of the 
larger consumers are well covered 
for their early requirements and a 
further buying movement is not ex 
pected for at least 30 days. <A great 
many contracts expire on July 1 and 
these will be renewed in due course. 
None of the steel companies is ac- 
tively seeking business at present, ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of their 
plants. The efforts of the leading 
interest to strengthen prices on fab- 
ricated material have evidently not 
met with great success, as practically 
all of the tonnage placed in the west 
recently has been taken by independ- 
ents. 

Pig Iron.—The market is very quiet, 
although foundries are taking out 
shipments promptly and there is a 
fair run of small orders for imme- 
diate delivery. The consensus. of 
opinion in the market seems to be 
that most melters are well covered 
for the months of May and June, 
but that there is still a considerable 
tonnage for last half delivery to be 
placed. Practically the only sale of 
consequence during the past week 
was a transaction involving 1,500 tons 
of 9 per cent silicon iron. This was 


purchased for third quarter delivery 
by a local manufacturer of valves and 
fittings from a jackson county fur- 
nace at a price understood to be 
slightly in excess of $18.40, delivered. 
There is an inquiry for 3,000 tons 
of foundry iron in the local market 
and the basic business mentioned 
last week is still pending. 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
northern foundry No. 2 and malleable 
Bessemer, which are quoted eae ale | 


local furnaces: 


quarter. half. 
Lake Superior charcoal........ $15.75 15.75 
Northern foundry No. 2....... 14.50 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 2....... 15.35 15.60 
Southern § silv’ries, 5 per cent sil. 16.10 16.35 
Jackson co. silveries, 8 per cent 17,9) 17.90 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 14.50 14.50 
RINDGGS DAU Sa. 6 ei ee ce wet 3 5ce 15.69 


Billets.—Chicago producers are now 
an almost neglible factor in the crude 
steel market, no mills in this terri- 
tory having any quantity for sale. A 
few small orders for forging billets 
have recently been taken by a local 
mill. We quote, open-hearth forging 
billets, $28, Chicago; re-rolling  bil- 
lets, $24. 


Merchant Bars.—Bar iron seems to 
be well maintained at 1.25c, Chicago, 
and the leading producer in this ter- 
ritory is booked two months ahead. 
In general the merchant steel situa- 
tion shows very little change over 
conditions prevailing a week ago. De- 
liveries continue to be the paramount 
factor of interest and from six to 
eight weeks is now the minimum on 
steel bars. Shafting is firmer and is 
quoted at present 65 per cent off the 
list for carloads and 62 per cent 
for less than carloads. The demand 
for both hard and soft steel for con- 
crete reinforcing has expanded great- 
ly in the past 60 days and the mills 
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Brackenridge, Steubenville and Follans- 


hee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap.........«- $13.25 to 13.50 
Rerolling rails Pe Per eee 13.75 to 14.50 
Malica tie 94.5 €iiias beets Tir . 12.09 to 12.50 
Bundled, sheet scrap........s:. 11.50 to 11.75" 
Iron axles Sm pe en < wae a6 ae 22.00 to 22:50 
Old ireth . CaN 6i ik one alters iv 4 bee 15.00 to 15.50 
BiOVe: DEMO: 4.3 60:00 besos soon 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap...s... 000 13.50 to 14.00 
Oh a, re ree yt 13.25 to 14,50 
Low Sa aa re ei 15.00 to 15.25 
Mac: .; shop turnings......... 10.00 to 19.50 
ast WOU. 3s inesce cine daeeaeen 10.00 to 10.25 
No. 1 Geet ec¥OGis. 6. isis 12.50 to 12.75 


CLAY 


AML BOE BALE 


making twisted bars have all of this 
business that they can take care of 
for some time to come. Western 
manufacturers of nuts and bolts have 
revised their quotations and raised 
prices to conform to advances re- 
cently announced in the eastern mar- 
ket. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.25c; hard steel bars, rerolled, 
1.25c to 1.30c; soft steel bars, bands and 
small shapes, 1.38c base; hoops, 1.48c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 
1.7&8c; shafting 65 per cent off list for car- 
load lots, 62 per cent off for less than car- 
loads, 

On iron and steel from locai stock, 
we quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.60c to 1.65c per pound base; 
soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.90c, full extras. 


Structural Material. — Fabricating 
prices are still somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory to the contractors and have not 
advanced in harmony with the _ in- 
creases in quotations on shapes and 
plates. The leading interest has been 
making efforts to strengthen’ the 
market, but has apparently not been 
crowned with great success, inas- 
much as all of the contracts recently 
reported have been placed with inde- 
pendent fabricators. Prices on plain 
material are very firm. The only 
large project pending in this district 
is the new county hospital, Chicago, 
for which 8,000 to 10,000 tons of 
shapes will be required. The North- 
ern Pacific railway has let 1,000 tons 
to the Fort Pitt Bridge Co. for a 
bascule bridge and the Great North- 
ern has let 2,200 tons to the same 
fabricator for a_ similar bridge. A 
building for the Illinois Wall Paper 
Mills, Chicago, will require 1,197 
tons of bars and shapes for concrete 
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reinforcement. The Granby Mining 
Co., East St. Louis, has let 238 tons 
for a power house to a St. Louis fab- 
ricator. The Vierling Steel Co., ‘Chi- 
cago, has taken 429 tons for a new 
Y. M. C. A. building. Other struc- 
tural contracts let recently include 
a building for the Western Clock Co., 
La Salle, Ill, 344 tons, to the In- 
diana Bridge Co., and highway spans 
across the Estrella river, San Luis 
Obispo county, Cal., 102 tons, to the 
Joliet Bridge & Iron Co. 

We quote mill prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 


Beams and channels, 15 inch and _ under, 
1.43c. For extras, see Pittsburgh report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $1.70 to $1.75 per 100 pounds; ang- 
les over 6 inches, $1.75 to $1.80 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 
ive, $1.70 per 190 pounds, base; channels, 3 
inches and larger, $1.70 per 100 pounds, base. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—It is 
understood that the Frisco system 
increased its rail order from 28,000 
to 30,000 tons. These will be rolled 
by the Illinois Steel Co. The Soo 
line has placed 10,000 tons with the 
same maker and the Missouri Pacific 
has also ordered 6,500 tons. and is 
understood to be in the market for 
about 25,000 tons additional. The 
business now on rail makers’ books, 
together with that in prospect, is 
sufficient to keep the mills operating 
at a good gait throughout the sum- 
mer. Supplementary orders for track 
fastenings have been heavy recently. 

We quote, light rails f. o. b. Chica- 
go, and track fastenings, f. o. b. 
Joliet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.20c 


to 1.25c; 16 to 20-pound, 1.25¢c to 1.30c; 12- 
pound, 1.30c to 1.35c; 8-pound, 1.35¢ to 1.40c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection $21 to $23; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23.50 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.55c to 1.60c, smaller 
size spikes, 1.65c,- base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 1.95c to 2.05c base. 

Plates.—The western mills are daily 
finding it more difficult to take care 
of their plate orders promptly. Some 
makers at the present time are not 
promising delivery on ordinary speci- 
fications earlier than the middle of 
September, while others are able to 
make deliveries of certain sizes in 
eight weeks. Plate makers are not 
seeking any business; the market is 
firm and some advance in price seems 
imminent. Some additional car bus- 
iness is still pending in the west, in- 
cluding an inquiry for 2,500 50-ton 
steel gondola cars from the Illinois 
Central and 1,000 cars of the same 
kind from’ the Chicago & Northwest 


ern. The 


Northern railway has ordered 250 
freight cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. and the Great North- 
ern has formally announced an or 
der for 1,000 wooden ore cars and 
500 automobile cars from the Haskell 
& Barker Car Co. The American 

Refrigerator Transit Co. is understood 
to be in the market for 1,000 Jrefrig- 
erator cars in addition to the order 
recently placed with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

We quote, f. 0. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 65% to 109 
inches wide, 1.43c. For extras, see Pitts 
burgh report. 

Store prices are as follows: 


Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 


inches wide, $1.70. 


Sheets.—Mills are being badly 
crowded on deliveries and prices are 
ruling strong. The volume of orders 
for sheets from warehouses is also 
improving. Car builders having or- 
ders for large numbers of refrigerat- 
or cars are buying heavily. 

We quote, store prices, as follows: 

Blue annealed, No. 19, 2.00c; No. 12, 2.05c. 
Box annealed, No, 28, 2.35c. Galvanized,’ No. 
28, 3.45c. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

Wire Products.—The tone of the 
wire market is considerably improved 
and orders on a basis of 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, for wire nails are more fre- 
quent, although most of the ship- 
ments are on contracts placed at $1 
a ton under this figure. Weather 
conditions have improved materially 
in the west recently and the move- 
ment of agricultural wire is much 
improved, 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
retailer’s carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ less 
than carload lots. $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers® carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—The lo 
cal market on merchant pipe shows 
practically no change, there being a 
fair demand for the more commonly 
used sizes and no concessions in 
prices. The market for boiler tubes 
is quiet, but specifications on con- 
tracts are heavy and mills are oper- 
ating at a better gait. 

We quote, store prices on merchant 
pipe and tubes, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 


tron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 
Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 


Alabama, Tennessee & ¥% inch and % inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 





Se eer ee rer 75.2 64.2 68.2 52.2 
4M inch to 1% inch.. 78.2 69.2 71.2 59.2 
Lap 
BSR a pcmbias hieewer 76.2 68.2 68.2 58.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 77.2 68.2 69.2 69.2 


Card Weight. 
7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2 63.2 67. 


to 
wn 
te 
to 


Extra Strong Plain Ends. 


Butt. 
4%, %, % inch..... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48. 
MY “ab GGGect coxs fia B98 63.2 535.2 
2 inch to 3 inch \ > aaa 
Lap. 

Bo GM - gh aes poh ake's < 72.2 60.2 66.2 54.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
Double Extra Strong 
Butt 
| | ae es 59.2 47.2 
¥% inch to 1% inch. 62.2 50.2 


FRE Sic wk eke oo od 60.2 4 
4% inch to 6 inch... 61.2 49. 
7 inch to 8 ineh.... 54.2 4 


DO DO dO 


Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
steel. iron. seamless 


LEE? Jed od wale 406 6% 39 is 57% 
136 t0 23%. inch..... 55 4 35 
234. to 3% inch..... 65 50 46 
3% to 4% inch..... 67% 50 46 
5 to 6 mech. sss 55 oe 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market has 
been somewhat quieter recently. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
foundry Co. was. awarded 1,100 tons 
of 6 and 4-inch water pipe at Web- 
ster-Groves, Mo. The village of Ash- 
ton, Ill, is in the market ‘for six 
miles of 4, 6 and 8-inch water pipe. 
Shakopee, Minn., will open bids May 
28 on 3,000 feet of 6 and 8-inch wa- 
ter pipe. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $27.00, 6 to 12 inch- 
es, $25.00, larger sizes, $24.50; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. 

Old Material—The scrap market 
presents but few features of interest. 
Some dealer’s forge recently changed 
hands at $10 per ton, which indi- 
cates a slight recession on this item. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has 
issued a list amounting to 400 tons, 
on which bids were opened May 21. 
The principal item in this was 150 
tons of No. 1 railroad wrought. Sales 
of this material have been rather 
free lately at $13, Chicago, although 
it is believed some tonnage is still 
available at $12.75. Agricultural mal- 
leable is somewhat firmer. 

We quote, for delivery in  con- 
sumers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 


Gross Tons. 


Old car OS ae = eee . -$13.25 to 13.75 
ik: NE SONS aes asses teces 16.50 to 17.00 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.25 to 12.75 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 12.00 to 12.50 
ee i - See gers Pe gr 11.75 to 12,25 


me 2 RR. went .<s vcsccse $12.75 to 13.25 
NO. 2° RR: RR. WRC i 8 6 006s 11.75 to 12.25 
Arch bars and transoms........ 15.00 to 15,50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 11.50 to 12,00 
Shafting 5 MIS SOR Reade cdyes't 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron cat AXIGS... Per ee a 19,00 to 19.50 
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eR a ee ee 15.75 to 16.25 
RACOMNOUINOG FITOR oki ccccsccuesas 13.59 to 14.00 
SEN SUNS cs od «A Wowc break 10.00 to 10.50 
Se ee err eee 9.00 to 9,50 
a ee Rae re ee ree 12.00 to 12.50 
SL: by) PEM ck oo waeciox veeed 10.90 to 10.50 
SD TORRENS noi g waecee kvm es 7.25 to 7.75 
ree SQ FOUN iia. v sieses Seas 8.25 to 8.75 
Boiler punchings ....cssccccses 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.25to 7.75 


11.50 to 12.00 
10.50 to 11.00 


malleable 
malleable 


Railroad 
Agricultural 


Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ae ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 19.00 to 10.50 





REVIEW, 
May 21, 


Office of THe Iron TRADE 


503 Mercantile Library Bldg., 


Pig Iron.—The principal feature in 
the market during the past week has 
been the gradual weakening of prices 
on southern Ohio grades, until the 
quotation has been reduced 
$13.25, Ironton, for 
This has been caused 


general 
from $13.50 to 
No. 2 foundry. 


by the continued cutting of prices 
that has been going on in that ter- 


ritory for some time, and the scarci- 
ty of business. Following the recent 
advance in northern iron from $13 
to $13.50, the Ironton group of fur- 
naces until recently stood fairly firm 
at this higher quotation, despite the 
fact that certain central and northern 
Ohio furnaces began to batter 
the market and to book, except in 
one ‘or two cases, practically all of 
the larger inquiries. Recently, how- 
ever, certain furnaces from the Hang- 
ing Rock district have repeatedly 
closed contracts at from $13 to $13.25, 
furnace, but mostly at the latter price, 
until today buyers in this territory 
will not pay more than the latter 
quotation for foundry iron. This con- 
dition, however, is not expected to 
last for any period of time, as the 
high prices of furnace coke and the 
fact that a number of large users in 
this territory have not as yet closed 
for their second half requirements, 
will probably force these prices back 
to the former high level. The mar- 
ket for both northern and southern 
grades is quiet, and inquiries and 
sales are small. Prices in the south, 
though, are holding well, and $11, 
Birmingham, for No, 2 foundry iron, 
still prevails for spot and third quar- 


soon 


ter shipment, although some firms 
will not sell below $11.25 for third 
quarter, and $11.50 for the fourth. 


Very little iron is selling for $11.50, 
but some contracts have been closed 
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Neville Island Plant Completed 


The Neville Iron Co., of the Curry 
building, Pittsburgh, has about com- 
pleted the erection of buildings and 
equipment at its new plant on Ne- 
ville island. The company is to en- 
gage in the scrap metal business, 
and will have an _ electrically-operat- 
ed crane, metal breakers, shears and 


at $11.25 for the last half, especially 


the last quarter. There is a good 
demand for  ferro-manganese, and 
some fair lots have been sold, but not 
enough is attainable to fill the de- 
mand. High silicon iron is also sell- 
ing better, and $16, furnace, or $17.20, 
Cincinnati, is the lowest price some 
dealers will make on 8 per cent 
grades. While $15.50 and $15.75, fur- 


nace, is being done in some cases, 
the market generally favors the high- 
er quotation. The Globe Iron Co., 
Jackson, O., will blow out its fur- 
naces shortly and will make extensive 
repairs on its plant. There is an 
inquiry in the market here today for 
upwards to 500 tons of southern iron 
for last half shipment, from a north- 
Kentucky user, and another 
large manufacturer from the same 
territory will buy a fair tonnage soon. 
It is believed that quite a number 
of small sales that would 
a good amount are being 
the quiet, and that this is one of the 


ern 


aggregate 
made on 


factors that has held the southern 
market to the present price. With 
freight rates from Birmingham, $3.25, 
and from Ironton, $1.20, we quote 
Cincinnati prices as follows: 

Southern foundry No. 2........ $14.25 to 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.75 to 14.90 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern gray forge............ 13.00 to 13.25 
OE Uccaekine sy Crh sa ccnsp 6095 12.25 to 12.50 
ee ee Be. ee eee: 14.25 to 14.50 
Soufttern No. 2. soft. ....ccscess 13.75 to 14.00 
Standard southern car wheel.... 25.25 to 25.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 14.45 to 14.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 13.95 to 14.20 


13.45 to 13.75 


Northern .No. 4 foundry........ 
16.70 to 17.20 


Jackson co. 8 per cent silicon.. 


Coke.—The local coke market is 
still a little unsettled, but prices are 
holding well, especially on furnace 
grades, There is a good demand for 
48-hour coke and inquiries in this 
market for this brand will average 
from 350,000 to 400,000 tons a week. 


Contracts are being made at from 





000. J. 
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hydraulic machinery for compressing 
sheet metal scrap into bundles. About 
three acres of ground is covered by 
the plant. 





The capital stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forge Co., Philadelphia, has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,- 
Ralph Davis is secretary of 


the company. 


$2.25 to 


$2.40 for Connellsville fur- 


nace coke, and what little foundry 
business is being done is being taken 
at from $2.50 to $2.75 for 72-hour grades 
from this same district. It is hardly 
time for large contracting of foundry 
coke to begin as the old contracts 
have not expired, and a general buy- 
ing movement cannot be expected 
until near June 1. The efforts of cer- 
tain makers to start a number of new 
ovens are still handicapped because 
of the scarcity of laborers, which 
condition apparently exists in all of 
the fields. During the past week, 
several large additional users who, as 
was the case of those reported last 
week, have been refusing to buy for 
their future requirements because of 
the present high prices, are beginning 
to contract for good tonnages. We 
quote from the leading coke-producing 


districts as follows: 
: ets Prompt Contract 
Connellsville district: shipment, second half. 
Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 2.75 $2.50 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 2.25 to 2.40 2.25 to 2.40 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 2.75 $2.59 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.25 *Sliding 
[scale basis 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.59 to 2.90 $2.50 to 2.90 
Furnace coke....... 1.85 to 2,25 1.85 to 2.25 
New river: 
Foundry coke....... $3.00 to 3.25 $3.00 to 3.25 
Furnace coke....... 2.35 to 2.50 2.35 to 2.50 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 162-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 which pig iron is quoted. This is the 
usual basis. Other forms of sliding contracts 
are also made. 

Finished Material.—Steel bars and 
structurals are holding firm, the for- 
mer at 1.20c and the latter at 1.25¢, 
Pittsburgh basis. Business has been 
good during the past week, and sev- 
eral local offices report that the con- 
tracts they have closed will aggregate 
a large tonnage. The sheet market 
is likewise holding well, and prices, 
if anything, are a little firmer. The 
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local mill reports a good business and 
are better than for 
Prices are as_ follows, 
Black sheets, 
galvanized No. 


specifications 
some time. 
all Pittsburgh basis: 
No. 28, 1.95c, and 
28, 3c. The date for the letting of 
the contract for the new. Gibson 
house, this city, has been extended 
to May 27. The local machinery 
market at present seems to be ex- 


periencing a good business streak, 
and most manufacturing firms are 
placing a fair number of © orders. 


Lathes appear to be the best in de- 
mand among machine tools, but mill- 
ing machines are selling well also. 
For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Warehouse business during the 
past week has been better than for 
specifications are 


some time, and 


coming in to local houses in good 


a stl 


Sale of Billets---Steel f 





Prices are firm and are as 
follows, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


shape. 


Steel bars, 1.65c base; iron. bars, .1.60c 
base; structurals, 1.75c base; plates, ™% inch 
and over, 1.75c base; sheets, blue annealed 
No. 10, 1.95c base; rivets, cone head, 2.30c 
base; cold rolled shafting, 60 per cent dis- 
count; boiler tubes as follows: 1% to 2% 
inch, 60 per cent discount; 2% inch, 62 per 
cent discount; 2% to 3'%4 inch, 65 per cent 
discount; 3% to 4% inch, 67 per cent dis- 
count; and 5 to 6 inch, 60 per cent discount; 
soft steel cold twisted concrete bars, 60 per 
cent discount; soft steel cold twisted concrete 


bars, cut to length as _ follows: 4% inch 
square and larger, 1.75c; % inch square and 
larger, 1.85c; ™% inch square and _ larger, 
1.95ce;- 5-16. to % inch square and_ larger, 


2.15c; ™% inch square and larger, 2.25c. 


Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is a little stronger, and prices 
have a tendency to go higher, al- 
though all dealers have not advanced 
them as yet. Buyers in some cases 
are hesitating to pay the prices asked 
by dealers, but the latter are generally 


te 
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holding fairly firm. Mixed scrap has 
been selling in fairly good lots, and 
has been bringing from $9 to $9.25, 
delivered at dealers’ yards. Bundled 
sheet scrap is also reported to have 
sold recently at $9, but this does not 
include the cost of delivery to yards. 
dealers will pay 


We quote prices 


in Cincinnati and vicinity, as follows: 
Gross Tons. 


5 to 13.25 


Cee Se GE sah es ka wees wee 7 

OO Oe ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Od. ..i¢ on —- BBIOR ows.0:0:0 vreerons ovr 19.5) to 20.00 
Heavy melting scrap........... 10.50 to 11.00 
a ROR KT wo Set epee 00 e's 11.00 to 11,50 
Bundled sheet scrap............ 8.75 to 9,25 

Net Tons. 

Old No, 1.R. BR. wrought......$10.50 to 11.25 
No;. 1 auachinery cast. ........' 10.25 to 11.00 
MO. 9D BRR haces ok bheess 8.50 to 9.00 
Se ie SS eee 7.50 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings....... . £1.03 to Fae 
a a a 6.50 to 7,50 
ee. a arr 6.50 to 7.50 


Mixed cast 











Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bldg., May 21. 

Iron Ore.—The movement of iron 
ore has greatly improved within a few 
days and it seems probable that, in 
spite of the poor beginning made this 
month, the May shipments will make 
a. very good showing and the movement 
up to June 1 will probably exceed 5,- 
000,000 tons. Vessel owners are finding 
there is very little, if any, profit at 
prevailing carrying charges on iron ore, 
based on 40 cents net from the head 
of the lakes. Those who still have 
some vessel capacity to place under con- 
tract are hopeful that higher rates will 
prevail later in the season. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 


Mesabi_ non-Bes- 


Bessemer, $3.75; 
range non-Bessemer, $3.05; 
semer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron.—While some foundrymen 
are still hesitating about. contracting for 
their last half requirements, there is a 
steady flow of business and prices, while 
not quotably higher, are firm. One 
Cleveland firm, which made some very 
low prices a few weeks ago, is quoting 
considerably higher than it did. In To- 
ledo, No. 2 foundry is selling at $13.50 
to $13.75, furnace. We quote, delivered 
in. Cleveland, as follows, for last half: 


11 

BEG te EE sc ov cic Paha baticse $13.75 
OEY 6:5. sinic's ence beeing © 13.25 
Mises GB MUETICEN wesc cescepsnces 15.35 


RENTON “Gigs kad. 5 indice ecdaic 12.75 
i ecu OS les ye 1d.15 
Lake Superior charcoal........ 15.5% 
Jackson co. & per cent silver'y.. 16.00 


Coke.—On an inquiry for a large 
tonnage of foundry coke for .last. half 
delivery, $3.00 was quoted, but this is 
at least 25 cents above the usual quota 
tion. Some furnace operators express 
their confidence in being able to con- 
tract at $2.25, but it is doubtful whether 
less than $2.35 could be. done on high 
grade coke. We quote: 


Connellsville furnace coke, $2.25 to $2.35 
for prompt delivery, and $2.49 to $2.50 on 
contract; Connellsville foundry coke, $2.50 to 
$2.75 for prompt, and $2.50 to $2.75 on: con- 


tract. 


Finished Material.—Mills report a 
gratifying volume of specifications and 
an increase in new business. <A _ leading 
steel company has found itself unable 
to turn out enough billets to meet its 
purchased 
There 


own requirements and has 
6,000 tons from a local company. 
is a scarcity of crude steel in the Chi- 
cago market and buyers in that territory 
are endeavoring to contract from the 
Cleveland sellers. 
tons of forging billets is pending here. 

Some sheet mills are apparently hun- 
These mills seem to 
making 


ery for business. 
have been conservative about 
contracts before recent advances were 
announced and for this reason are able 
Owing to the 


to take on some tonnage. 


One inquiry for 5,000 , 


fact that all consumers of consequence 
are covered by contracts, there is not 
enough business going fully to test the 
market, but the ordinary 
195c for No. 28 black and 3.00¢ for 


No. 28 galvanized, are being shaded a 


quotations, 


dollar a ton on desirable business. 

The : Carnegie Steel Co. has been 
awarded 3,500 tons of shapes and plates 
for two oil barges, to be built by the 
\merican Ship Building Co., at Lorain, 
for the Standard Oil Co., and 3,000 tons 
for a boat to be built for the Northern 
Navigation Co., of Toronto, by the 
Western Dry Dock & Steamboat Co., 
Port Arthur. The for the 
latter boat was placed some time ago, 


contract 


but the plain material has just been 
ordered. A Nickel Plate bridge at Buf- 
falo will require 1,400 tons of structural 
material. The Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co. was the low bidder on the 
piers for this bridge. The contractor 
for the piers for the new Cleveland 
high level bridge across the Cuyahoga 
will soon contract for about 800 tons 
of sheet piling. The county commis- 
sioners will ask for bids next week on 
the span for the bridge, which will re- 
quire about 3,500 tons of steel. There 
is some cutting of prices by fabricators. 

Demand for bar iron in the Cleveland 
territory has improved and the quota- 
tions have. been advanced $1 per ton, 
the usual quotation now being 1.25c. The 
iron mills are having considerable trou- 
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ble in getting labor and for that reason 


are not working to their full capacity. 


Old Material.—The 
order for 5,000 tons of 
steel, part of which came to Cleveland, 
for delivery at Alliance, O., has stimul- 
ated the local market. It is understood 
that $14, delivered, 


receipt of an 
heavy melting 


was paid, this net- 


ting $13, Cleveland. Both Sharon and 
Canton are also out for steel. The 
quantity shipped out of Cleveland 1s 
reducing stocks here steadily. The pre 
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vailing quotation today on heavy. steel 
is $12.25 to $12.75, a local consumer 
offering $12.25. Busheling is in more 
demand, two local mills offering $11. 
The local market generally shows more 
life than in months. We quote, gross 


Cleveland, as follows: 


Gross Tons. 


tons, 2) of Db. 


bj ee es: pari aR a ae $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)... 12.75 to 13.25 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)... 13.25 to 13.75 
ROLE? SER Ss SERS so ee owe 19.50 to 20.00 
Old | Gat WOR cs otek inet .. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 19.09 to 10.50 
Malleable iren (railroad)....... 12.50 to 13.00 
































Office of THe Tron Trape Review, 
*hiladelphia, May 21. 
\ctive operations, liberal specitica- 


tions and a considerable volume. of 


new business continues to mark con- 


ditions of finished iron and steel in 


the east. Some price irregularities 


remain. Eastern mills are shipping 


a considerable tonnage of open-hearth 
billets to 


Pittsburgh steelmakers to 


relieve the shortages in that district, 
and an additional order for 10,000 
tons of billets for such delivery has 


just been .booked by an eastern Penn- 
sylvania works. Pig iron is most ac- 
tive in basic and pipe-making grades 


ng 
week at $15.25, 


Basic sold this deliv- 
ered, and about 15,000 tons of pipe 
iron was booked, some of it at high- 


er prices. Scrap is quieter with some 
grades showing further weakness. 
Pig Iron.—Record lot selling of 
iron continues to be done mainly for 
third and much of this is in 
basic and pipe-making grades. 


quiet at 


quarter 
Foun- 
comparatively 


dry iron is 


firm prices. In basic, a central Penn- 
sylvania consumer has closed for 5,000 
tons for third quarter at $15.25, deliv- 
ered, and a 2,000 addi- 


tional for similar delivery to another 


sale of tons 
eastern buyer at a higher freight point 


at $15.50, delivered, is noted. The 


recent purchases of 20,000 to 25,000 
tons for third quarter by a leading 
eastern steelmaker at $15, delivered, 
seems to have about exhausted the 
supply of forward iron available at 
this price and the market for third 
quarter can probably now be con- 
sidered at a minimum of $15.25, de- 


Other basic 


Pipe 


livered. negotiations 


continue. iron is enjoying a 


strong demand and sales of the week 


aggregated 15,000 Prices 


advance 


about tons. 
because of 
rather Works 
the 4.500 


tons far shipment over the next sev- 


incline toward 
the 


along 


supply. 
took 


limited 


Delaware river 


eral months, made up of northern, 
Virginia and southern grades. Some 
of the high sulphur northern forge 


was sold at $14.50, delivered, and con- 
siderable of the more standard analy- 
Sev- 
eral other sold 
to the same district and upon some of 


sis material at $14.75, delivered. 
thousand tons were 
this higher than $14.75 was received. 


eastern Pennsylvania pipe 


took 1,500 
for 


Another 


maker tons of northern 


forward shipment. A 
6.000 


third 


off grades 


Virginia pipe shop closed for 


tons of forge and No. 3 for 


quarter from a leading Virginia mak- 
er at $12.25 and $12.50, respectively. 
A locomotive builder in this city is 
still negotiating for 1,500 to 2,000 
tons of practically No. 3 for shipment 
running through the third quarter. 


The Norfolk & Western railroad is 
inquiring for 4,500 tons for last half 


includes 


for Norfolk delivery, which 

1,800 tons of No. 2X, 600 tons of No. 
1, 450 tons of No. 3, 1,200 tons of 
charcoal, 450 tons of special foundry. 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X  foun- 
dry irons continue to range from 
about $15.10 to $15.40, delivered. Vir- 
ginia iron remains firm at $13, fur- 
nace, for No. 2X. Small sales of 


low phosphorus iron have been made 
at $20, Philadelphia. The Oxford, 
N. J., furnace is awaiting the arrival 
will do so 
Warwick 
this 


resume and 
in a The 
alternate stack A blew in 
One of the Bethlehem furnaces 
out. 


of coke to 


few days. large 


week. 
has 
gone 


We third 


quote for prompt and 


1097 
Steel aklée cc reeset: 17.00 to 17.50 
Axle: : tuvieitiem Wisin sto eee hes 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy Pe eres ee 12.25 to 12.75 
Country mixed  #0@08o... 0.050 10.50 to 11.90 
Bundled sheet scrap............ 8.59 to 9.00 
Net Tons. 
No. 1-3; Re wrotght.....i. . - $12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling................ 11.00 to 11,56 
No. 1. machine. COM i656 0% cbens 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 10.00 to 10.56 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.50 to 7.75 
Pipes GMa, WUebaact. 2406 o5eu neat 9.59 to 10.00 
Wrought -drillingsi.. 6: 66s et 7.50 to 7.75 
Stee. ONO. i. ..d edhe 4s &ock Cae 9.59 to 10.00 
Cat eee aoe os.c ows tee 7.75 to 8.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Wrought iron arch bars........ 14.00 to 14.50 
quarter delivery in Philadelphia and 
vicinity as follows: 
Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry...$15.25 to 15.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry... 15.10 to 15.25 
Eastern Pa. .No. 2 plain...:.... 14.60 to 14.85 
Standard gray forge........... 14.50 to 14.75 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 15.00 to 15.25 
Virminisn Tek . Ztkn coces seahorses 15.8) 
Souttlers Nev 23 cas0a Cems send 15.00 to 15.25 
Standard low phosphorus....... 19.75 to 20.00 
Finished Material—Liberal  specifi- 
cations against contracts are being 


received without exception by eastern 
mills. A good many of 
booked at 
will expire July 1, 


these cuon- 


low prices 
number of 
Oct. 1. 


business of 


tracts former 
but a 
them have been extended to 
The 

which 
ume, is being entered in the main at 


miscellaneous new 


there is a considerable vol- 


prices of about $2 a ton above these 
contracts, so that the average earning 
improved. Some 


rate is somewhat 


make con- 
The 
ac- 
keep 
The 
to 95 
to 85 


per cent and other plants at about 75 


buyers are inclined to 
tracts at the current price level. 
and the 


continue to 


new business appearing 
specifications 


fully 


tive 


capacity quite engaged. 
plate mills are operating at 85 


per cent, the shape mills at 75 


to 85 per cent. 

Plate 
show more strength than shapes, are 
around 1.40c, Philadelphia, or 
Pittsburgh, than they have 
been. Shapes, which are dragging 
behind the market, still show keen 
competition among eastern and west- 
Pennsylvania mills and_ 1.20c, 
1.35c, Philadelphia, is 
still quite freely quoted. Steel ‘bars 
are. firm at full Bar iron 
rules from 1.30c to 1.35c, Philadelphia, 
or 122%c to eastern mill. 
Some makers. of railroad spikes have 
their 1.45¢, 


prices, which continue to 


firmer 


1.25c, 


ern 
Pittsburgh, or 


prices. 
1.27 4c, 


advanced prices $1 to 
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Pittsburgh. Philadelphia jobbers this 
week put up warehouse schedules $2 
to 1.75c for plates, shapes and bars. 
In Baltimore and Richmond the rul- 


ing warehouse price is now 1.85c. 


The Thompson- Starrett Co. has 
taken the general contract for the 
Arlington hotel, Washington, 1,800 to 
2,000 tons, and the steel is yet to be 
awarded. Bids also went in this week 
on the Harrington Mills hotel, Wash- 
ington, 600 tons, and on the Murphy 
hotel, Richmond, 1,300 tons. The 
addition to the Cramp ship building 
plant, this city, 1,600, is about to be 
placed. Other pending work in the 
territory upon which final action 
is awaited includes 1,600 tons for the 
Vendig hotel, 900 tons for the Belle- 
vue-Stratford garage, both this city, 
and 800 tons for the Wallerstein ho- 
tel, Richmond. The large pier soon 
to be put out by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad will be at Newport 
News instead of Norfolk, as previous- 
ly stated. 

Pittsburgh steel makers continue to 
call upon eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers for round tonnages of open- 
hearth semi-finished steel to relieve 
the shortages in that district. A 
Schuylkill valley mill which has been 
shipping considerable steel to Pitts- 
burgh has just taken another con- 
tract for 10,000 tons of billets for 
a leading manufacturer in the latter 
territory. Eastern mills are quoting 
open-hearth billets on the range of 
$23.40 to $24.40, Philadelphia, or $21 
to $22, Pittsburgh. 


We quote delivered in Philadelphia 
and vicinity as follows: 


Plain structural shapes, 1.35c to 1.40c; tank 
plates, 1.35c to 1.49c; steel bars, 1.35c; com 
mon bar iron, 1.30c to 1.35c; cut nails, 1.65c 
to 1.70c; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage 
1.55c to 1.60c; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth roll- 
ing billets, $23.40 to $24.40; forging billets, 
$27.40 to $28.40. Extras shown under Pitts- 
burgh report. Philadelphia warehouse prices 
1.75c for plates, shapes and bars. 


Ship Building Work.—No action is 
announced on the award of one to 
four coastwise fruit steamships upon 
which bids have gone in from east- 
ern ship yards. Each of these boats 
will require about 3,000 tons of plates 
and 1,500 tons of shapes, or 18,000 
tons if four vessels are built. The 
Maryland Steel Co. will launch in 
June two of the eight large ships 
building for the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. Each of these ves- 
sels is 428 feet in length by 53% 
feet beam. 


Old Material—The scrap market 
shows an easier tone and new buying 
by consumers is light as none of the 
large eastern Pennsylvania buyers are 





F 


now actively in the market. Weaker 
prices still continué in borings and 
turnings and in wrought pipe, and 
are particularly pronounced in the 
two former grades. Heavy melting 
steel is holding up quite well in 
prices, though bargain-lot taking in 
small lots is being done by some of 
the mills at minimum prices. There 
is considerable buying of steel among 
dealers. The cast iron pipe makers 
and leading industrial plants have 
been making additional purchases of 
car wheels at about $14, delivered. 


We quote, gross tons, delivered at 
consumers’ plants in eastern Penn- 
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sylvania and western New Jersey, as 
follows: 


Rone SOU PRED inks ba vss 6 Sle $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 13.50 to 14,090 
fo Be Ba Sr Str eee 13.75 to 14.00 
Coe. MU OR, cae cebaee a 23.00 to 24.00 
Re Er ee 17.59 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 16.00 to 16.50 
NR IR od noice is Gb woke aie 12.50 to 13.00 
i re” eos a coh hee i wase 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.00 to 10,50 
CE AMEE 8g sc ek cca wadue 4 o> ae 13.50 to 14.00 
PE, Fain veoh cc ca¥enbets 11.75 to 12.25 
og ee Ae een ae 10.50 to 11.09 
OMe ES Loa s ca eee becca sects 12.00 to 12.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phob« 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 
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Good Inquiry for Pig Iron Pending 











Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 21. 
Pig Iron.—For such business as is 
being placed, a schedule of $11 per 
ton, Birmingham, is being fully main- 
tained, but in the majority of recent 
transactions, comparatively small lots 
for early delivery were the consid- 
erations. There is considerable in- 
quiry pending for tonnage to cover 
the remainder of the year, and for last 
quarter delivery only; but advanced 
deliveries are considered with some 
reluctance by all of the several pro- 
ducing interests, and it is not be- 
lieved that a lower price than $11.50 
per ton at Birmingham could be 
had on any tonnage for the last 
quarter. Such figures as just named 
are being quoted by certain concerns 
for third quarter shipments, while 
others would not accept spot orders 
at a lower price, owing to the pres- 
ent condition of order books. It is 
quite probable that considerable of 
the tonnage sold for shipment in the 
second quarter will have to be car- 
ried over into the third quarter, and 
it is generally conceded that certain 
interests have sold heavily for the 
third quarter. The market is quoted 
firmly as follows: 


For delivery prior to last quarter: 


i ss A RORIAINY oinintd ss. camiwscan afb ee $0 11.75 
Be ip OS Ar eee 11.90 to 11.25 
ee Ba ore 10.50 to 10.75 
ONT ee 10.00 to 10.50 
EE ay a lcs y's 66.0.8 05 be 2 9.75 to 10.25 
RRS ras ta er ee 9.50 to 10.00 
eee BS ee REN CeP Tee 10.75 to 11.25 
Se NT s'pivgh tees «ob casa t-08 ers 10.50 to 10.75 
DROMEREE ~ CRBTOORL .o. 6ise taidady> 22.50 to 23.00 

With the exception of charcoal iron, an ad 
vance of 25c to 59c per ton would be asked 


over the above figures for deliveries in the 
last quarter. 


For delivery in the last quarter, an 
advance of 50 cents per ton is quot- 
able over the above, with the excep- 
tion of the price quoted for charcoal 
iron, which price covers the remain- 
der of the year, 

Cast Iron Pipe. No contracts of 
importance have been awarded man- 
ufacturers since last report. A_ lib- 
eral volume of small orders was 
placed in the week, and the prices are 
considered satisfactory in view of 
other conditions existing. The out- 
put at all local plants in operation 
is being moved promptly, without ex- 
cessive stocks of any particular sizes. 
In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, the market is considered 
correctly represented as follows, tor 
water pipe, per net ton, f. o. b. cars 
here, viz.: 4-inch to 6-inch, $23; 8-inch 
to 12-inch, $22; over 12-inch, average 
$21, with $1 per ton extra for gas 
pipe. 

Old Material Dealers are more 
anxious to accumulate stocks than for 
many months past. Practically all 
grades are being stocked when avail 
able, although the principal move- 
ment consists of wrought and _ steel 
grades. Advances for light cast, and 
for machinery cast, have been real- 
ized, with car wheels and axles much 
stronger. We quote as follows, prices 
that dealers are asking for their hold- 


ings, viz.: 


Old iron axles (light).......... $13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel axles (light)......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Old icon rails (scrap).......6.. 12.00 to 12.50 
i a a a. ere 12.00 to 12.50 
Peas 2 HO. WEOMBRE. Os 6 a8 Se 11.00 to 12.00 
Se EE eet ee eee 9.50 to 10.00 
Or EEN Sc hvcbac cece ae eis 9,90 to 9.50 
ee SS ee OP eee 9.59 to 10.00 
ee So” ees ee ee 9,00 to 9.50 
OG ee ge ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Standard. car wheels....i..e.s- 11,00 to 11.50 
Light cast and stove plates.... 7.50 to 8.00 
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Iron Ore.—Chartering of a cargo of 
Spanish ore from Sagunto, to  Phila- 
delphia, by the steamer Horfleur, has 
just been done at 9s 6d. This 
is a part of the of Sagmanera, 
Spanish, ore recently referred to. In- 
quiries continue current from eastern 
furnaces for about 25,000 tons of for- 
eign ore at offers of 7 cents per unit, 
Philadelphia, but sellers find themselves 
take the these 


cargo 


sales 


unable to business on 


terms. 


Pig Iron—The market generally in 
metropolitan, New Jersey and lower 
New England territory is quiet and in- 
quiry is small, but there continue under 
important 
builder is 


few negotiations by 
large machinery 
inquiry of 3,000 to 
foundry 
eastern 


way a 
buyers. A 
buying against an 
4,000 tons of various 
for last half delivery to 
middle western plants and has also re- 
vived an inquiry for a round tonnage 
for export to England. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works is understood to have 
closed for about 4,000 tons of low grade 


grades 
and 


foundry iron for delivery through the 
third quarter. Its inquiry was for 1,000 
to 2,000 tons of special forge grade. 


An eastern buyer at a distant point has 
increased a recent order with an eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace for basic by 2,000 
tons, which is for early delivery at about 
$15.50, delivered. Canadian consumers 
have been placing additional orders with 


3uffalo makers and one sale of 1,000 
to 2,000 tons of foundry grades is 
noted. Some Lehigh and _ Schuylkill 


Valley makers continue to sell for for- 
ward delivery in a cautious manner and 
will not consider business under $14.75, 
furnace, for No. 2X. Other eastern 
Pennsylvania makers will still accept 
orders below this price. The tidewater 
market is quotable at about $15.25 to 
$15.50 for No. 2X. Central Pennsyl- 
vania makers are holding No. 2X at 
$13.75, furnace. Buffalo iron is firm at 
minimum of $13.50, furnace, for No. 2X. 
Several changes in eastern furnace op- 
erations about to be made. The 
Hellertown stack of the Thomas Iron 
Co. will probably soon resume and the 
active furnace of the Worth Bros. Co. 
is expected to go out. The Oxford, 
N. J., furnace will blow in next week 
and the Buena Vista stack in Virginia 
will also become active in the near fu- 


are 





ture. A fire in the engine house of 
the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., will delay the blowing in of 
one of the furnaces of the plant. War- 
wick furnace A, at Pottstown, is going 
in this week on special Bessemer. We 
quote at tidewater for prompt and third 
quarter shipment as follows, southern 
and Virginia iron being given at New 


York docks: 
Northern foundry No. 1........ $15.50 to 15.75 
eG. 1 IE oo bas 6 twee Supe 15.25 to 15,50 
Pe) ee, , SE le tous os dee <0 ols oes 14.75 to 15.00 
| OR ef OC ere rice 15.80 to 16.05 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 15.00 to 15.25 
ee SE CORRE TOC EE PTET ory 15.25 to 15.50 
Rare GON ics icc t scope sakes 14.50 to 14.75 
Ferro - Alloys. — Several thousand 
tons of ferro-manganese for forward 
shipment have been sold at the new 


price of $48.50, seaboard, including 1,500 
tons to a middle western steel interest 
for first quarter. Most forward 
iness taken is for first quarter and first 
half as makers are not offering tonnage 
freely this year, though some will ac- 
cept business after October at ruling 
prices. Consumption of ferro-manganese 
is heavy and there is considerable in- 
terest astir among large buyers, which 
will probably result in round tonnage 
sales. Prompt ferro was sold this week 
at $53.00, seaboard, but this price could 
probably not be repeated and $58.00 
to $60.00 is now quoted. New business 
in 50 per cent silicon is not heavy. We 
quote standard ferro-manganese for for- 
ward shipment at $48.50, seaboard, with 
premium prices ruling on prompt ma- 
terial and 50 per cent ferro-silicon at 
from $68.00. to $70.00, Pittsburgh. 


Cast Iron Pipe. — Large inquiries 
for cast iron pipe are still awaited from 
New York City and present indications 
are that these will appear time 
in June. A round tonnage is expected 
to be placed. Public lettings of pipe 
in the east are few, but private trade 
continues good. Prices are higher in 
individual cases and as pipe makers’ 
pig iron costs are fully $1 higher than a 
year ago, the tendency is towards ad- 
vanced quotations. Sharp competition, 
however, still invariably brings out some 
attractive figures. We quote 6-inch pipe 
at from $21.00 to $22.00, f. o. b. New 
York, in carload lots, some makers ask- 
ing up to $23.00. 

Finished Material.—Delivery consid- 
erations continue to be of increased 
importance in finished lines because of 


bus- 


some 


the heavily sold condition of many of 
the mills, particularly those in the Pitts- 
The result is the direct- 
re- 


burgh district. 
ing of a larger tonnage of early 
quirement business to the eastern mills 
not so filled and to the ware- 
houses. In the New York territory 
the warehouses are shipping very freely 
from stock and since the recent advance 
of $2.00 a ton, the volume has been 
heavily increased. Heavy specifications 
general and while in some cases 
business is not so marked in ton- 
nage, there is a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of trade and some of the larger 
interests report no diminution of the 
recent record-breaking movement. 


well 


are 
new 


Prices are substantially firm in most 
lines at the levels quoted by the 
larger interests, the possible excep- 
tion being in shapes, where the range 
is unchanged at 1.20c to 1.25c, Pitts- 
1.36c to 1.41c, New York. 
Eastern mills seem to be better up- 
holding plate prices at 1.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. Steel bars are strong at 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, and eastern bar _ iron 
makers are holding their product 
quite firmly at advanced levels, which 
range from 1.32c to 1.37c, New York. 

The shape mills are getting liberal 
orders from work already let but the 
volume of new structural undertak- 
ings being planned or under negotia- 
tion in the metropolitan district is not 
so heavy. Bids on the general con- 
tract went in today on the Biltmore 
Hotel, which is to be a part of the 
New York Central Terminal improve- 
ments. This is the largest single 
contract in sight and will require 
about 14,000 tons. Plans will shortly 
be out for the Adams Express Co. 
building on lower Broadway, which 
will be 30 stories or more in height 
and will call for a heavy tonnage. Re- 


burgh, or 


vised plans are being prepared for 
the Eighth Artillery Armory and al- 
terations to other armories in the 
metropolis, 8,000 to 9,000 _ tons, 


will shortly appear. Other important 
work pending includes 3,200 tons for 
a meter building for the Standard 
Gas Light Co. about to be closed. 
The week’s awards include 2,500 
tons to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
for a bridge for the Pennsylvania 
railroad over the Monongahela river 
near Brownsville, Pa., and 1,400 tons 
to the Boston Bridge Works for the 











oe 
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Hampden Street Railway near Chico- 
pee, Mass. The New York, Ontario 
& Western has 1,500 tons for bridges 
still pending. Levering & Gerrigues 
have taken 550 tons for the Seaman’s 
Bros. warehouse on Hudson street. 
Bids have gone in on 500 to 600 tons 
for a loft for Victoria Realty Co. on 
West Twenty-second _ street The 
Mallory Steamship lines are about to 
take figures for ten large steamships 
for coastwise service. We quote, de- 
livered at New York tidewater, as 
follows: 

Plain structural shapes 1.36c to 1.4lc; tank 
plates, 1.36c to 1.4lce; steel bars, 1.36c; com 
mon iron bar's, 1.32c; steel bars from store, 
1.80c; plates and shapes from store, 1.90c; 


extras as shown under Pittsburgh report. 


Rails and Track Material.—A full 
meeting of the sub-committee of steel 
rail manufacturers and railroad exec- 
utives which is considering the ques- 
tion of improved rail quality, was 
held in New York May 16. Progress 
is reported but it will probably be 
some time before any conclusions are 
reached. Western lines, including the 
Harriman system, continue to nego- 
tiate for further tonnages of rails. 
The season for the purchase of girder 
rails is now practically ended. The 
Southern Pacific has placed an order 
for 500 tons of girder rails with the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Old Material.-—The market is quiet- 
er and prices are easier, having de- 
clined from 25 to 50 cents in a num- 
ber of grades. The larger consumers 
have apparently been well protected 
against their requirements for some 
time, by their recent purchases and 
their offers on new orders are at low- 
er levels. Consumers’ prices at pres- 
ent range from about $13.50 to $13.75, 
delivered in eastern Pennsylvania for 
heavy steel, $9.00, delivered for bor- 
ings, $10 for turnings and about $16 
delivered for steel shafting. Heavy 
cast with New Jersey foundries is 
about $12.50 to $13, delivered. We 
quote, gross tons, prices New York 
dealers will pay at tidewater, as fol- 


lows: 

Te; SCID. con acbeeccsscxs $11.25 to 11.75 
aE ae ee ea eee 16.50 to 17.00 
ON ee ee 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 11.00 to 11.25 
ES OS ee aa 13.25 to 13.50 
EN cv atecsvescess 9.75 to 10.00 
ee SI iS OA. oaks sche o da 7.00 to 7.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.00 to 8.25 
NE Sn o's Cot pe aw ec ih oa oe 11.90 to 11.50 
a ee ee 9,50 to 10.00 
RES eet ae 8.25 to 8.75 
ee RUE on . e berewNee i cbes 7.25 to 7.75 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J.; $1.00 from Jersey City 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 


York. 
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Office of THe Iron Trade Review, 

Buffalo, May 21. 

Pig Iron.—Prices are firmer on all 
grades, in malleable and_ basic the 
minimum having advanced 25c¢ during 
the week. Buying and inquiries were 
lighter during this period than in 
the previous week, although there 
seems to be considerable interest 
manifested. The tonnage placed for 
the week was about 12,000 tons in 
scattered lots, mostly to medium and 
small users, the larger interests hav- 
ing covered their requirements. Fur- 
nace order books are getting close to 
the point of being completely filled. 
The probabilities are that prices will 
be advanced in the near future. The 
range of prices for the week, f. o. b. 
furnaces, is substantially as follows: 


Ma oR foundry oss cee ice ek $14.00 to 14.50 
i MEU ss s6.s:pe be ache 13.75 to 14.25 
ME SR oi saw os be gs Geyih bk 13.59 to 14.00 
oe > FP gore ere 13.50 to 13.75 
EEO SII OP Tee 13.25 to 13.75 
BENE So ceN Sect cnscvrsrrs 14.25 to 14.50 
SE eth Pe ee cae ... 14.25 to 14.50 
PBR SSR Se 15.50 to 16.00 


Finished Material. — Specifications 
continue to come in freely, and 
prices are firmer, with no apparent 
sign of a break, and the indications 
are an additional advance on _ bars, 
shapes and plates will take place very 
soon. Inquiry is limited for most 
of the consumers of size in the terri- 
tory covered their requirements be- 
fore the last two advances. Mills 
are filled up to the point that ton- 


nages have been’ refused where 


prompt shipment was asked for. The 
principal inquiry during the week 
was on bars, cold rolled steel and 


sheet steel piling. The Thompson- 
Starrett Co., New York, was low bid- 
der on. the new Buffalo Natural Gas 
uel Co.’s office building. The Buf 
falo Structural Steel Co. was given 
the contract for a small addition to 
the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Great Lakes Dredging & Dry 
Dock Co., Chicago, is the low  bid- 
der on the bascule bridge to be built 
by the federal government and the 
city of Buffalo at the foot of Ferry 
street, Buffalo, with a bid of $126,871. 
The International Traction Co. re- 
cently ordered 2,500 tons of 126 
pound rails to be used in rebuilding 
road in Niagara street, Buffalo. 
Old Material—The only apparent 
demand for material in the Buffalo 
district continues to come from out- 
side users. Local consumers. are 
stocked, but are expected to be more 
or less active in a short time. The 
outside demand for No. 1. railroad 
wrought scrap and railroad mallea- 
ble scrap has caused both commod- 
ities to stiffen materially in price 
during the past week. The _ range 
per gross ton, f. o. b. Buffalo, is as 
follows: 


Heavy melting - steel........... $12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 14.00 to 14.75 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel axles... 16.50 to 17,25 


Peet EOE Sees ON Sa eta bo a db 21.00 to 22.00 
at ROR 05-2. 4. 0S mae. + Sore * Ce 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable, scrap....... 11.50 to 12.25 
Vr’ght iron and soft steel turn, 8.00to 8.50 
eR ae 7.00 to 7.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.... 15.75 to 16.00 
Cees SO REL s shes» denis wd sate os 15.00 to 15.59 
RE EER, S405 oS a 50 69:0 «Gen oe 10.00 to 10.25 
Boiler plate, sheared............ 13.75 to 14.25 
RE EE SENDS 8 eehe.e's 69's poe ow ke 9.50 to 10.06 
ES MEM Sa ea dyna ks tease 9.75 to 10.00 
RE ES Ea Re es ae es 7.09 to 7,50 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.00 to 11,25 
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Office of Tue Tron Trape Review, 

St. Louis, May 21. 

Pig Iron.—One of the largest iron 
and steel concerns in the St. Louis 
territory is in the market for 10,000 
tons of southern basic, and another 
large steel company, with plants on 
the east side, which does its buying 
in Chicago, is asking for prices on 
10,000 to 20,000 tons of basic. Other 
inquiries are limited to small lots, 
but the tonnage placed within the 


last few days has been fairly good. 
While some business has been done 
at $11.50 for southern No. 2 for third 
quarter, the prevailing price for that 
delivery is $11 to $11.25, with $11.50 
asked for fourth quarter shipment. 
Northern iron continues to rule at $13 
to $13.25, Ironton. Prices on south- 
ern iron, delivered, to which the 
Birmingham freight of $3.75 has been 
added, follow: 


ee | OE Sear Sa ia eee $15. 
NCINONOL BUS Bs v v'g-e bo.0' HSAs 14. 
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PRICES 


Apr. 24 “12 


5 


Mas 1: 








BESSEMER 
PITTSBURG 


spoT 


17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 


18,00¢ 


13.00}— 
12.00}— 











FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 


17.00 
16.00 


14.00 
13.00 


18.00} 





15.00 


12.00}— 




















FOUNDRY NO. 2x 
NEW YORK 


spoT 


18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 






































12.00 








FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINCHAM 


SPOT 


14.00 
13.00 


11.00 
10.00 
9.00 





—— 


12.00} ++ 























8.00 





LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICACO 





18.00 








17.00 








16.00 








15.00 





14.00 








13.00 











12.00 





BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURG 





25.00 








24.00 








23.00 





22.00 











21.00 





20:00 











19.00 





STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 





28.00 





27.00 











26.00 








25.00 





24.00 











23.00 





22.00 








TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 


29.00 











28.00 





27.00 











26.00 





Pat 





25.00 





24.00 











23.00 





COMMON IRON 
BARS 


CLEVELAND 





28.00 








27.00 








26.00 








25.00 








24.00 





23.00 








22.00 








OLD STEEL RAILS 
(Short) 
CHICACO 





16.00 








15.00 





14.00 








13.00}— 








12.00 








11.00 


10.00F 











HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 








16.00 





15.00 


12.00 
11.00 


14.00}— 
13.00}— 

















10.00 























Seuthem.-No: - 3--csccyvassvicwey 14,2 
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Coke.—Inquiry is quite lively, but 


orders have been for small amounts 


and generally for prompt shipment. 


Perhaps the largest inquiry in the 


market today is for 300 tons of Con- 


nellsville foundry. Quotations remain 


as follows: 


iour Connellsvill 


We quote 72-1 ille foundry 
grades, $2.50 to $2.65 for second quarter of 
1912; 72-hour 
tracks and $2.75 to $2.85 for 
48-hour 


foundry, $2.25 to $2.50 on 
immediate de- 
furnace, $2 
$2.25; best 72-hour Virginia foundry, $2.50 
to $2.75; 48-hour Virginia furnace, $2 to ¢ 
25. The freight to East St. 
Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from the Virginia 
fields beyond St. 


Louis. 


livery ; Connellsville 


> 
Louis and St. 


when shipment is destined 


Finished Material. 


ders for reinforcing material are com 


Inquiries and or- 
ing in quite lively on account of the 
building in St. 
The 


railroad is 


activity in Louis and 


its vicinity. Missouri, Kansas & 


Texas asking for prices 


on 200 tons of bridge material. Un- 


finished steel bars are quoted at 
1.20c, Pittsburgh, and plates at 1.25c, 
Pittsburgh, and_ specifications have 


1101 


been quite good. Bar iron is held 
at 1.25c, St. Louis. 

Old Material.- 
prices that consumers are willing to 
pay, +f. 260 SB: SE 


follows: 


Business is quiet and 
Louis, remain as 


Gross Tons. 


Old cat Se ae Pe $13.50 to 14.25 
Old ivon  vaile.scsas ¢.< tee sess 15.25 to 15.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12,25 te 13.25 
Light section relayers (45 lb. 

and under) subiect to inspec. 21.50 to 22.59 
Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 22.50 to 23.25 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 10.50 to 11.25 
Heavy melting steel.........-. 11.50 to 12.25 
Shovelitig  ste@l ..; ctaccsnancues 10.75 to 11.25 

Net Tons. 

No. 1 railroad wrought........ $11.50 to 12,00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.;...... 10.50 to 11.00 
\rch bars and transoms....... 14.25 to 14.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 10,50 to 11.00 
eee eee es er ee 14.00 to 14.50 
coe). Cet : SUR ar teakous sees 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel Gar! GIGS 0:5 oe nk st eee 16.00 to 16.50 
LOCOUMOLNE~ CIFOR «obo geec acede se 11.50 to 12,00 
No. 1 country wrought......... 9.25to 9.75 
Pipe and £ues.< s.s0- < vcem dress 8.50 to 9.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers..... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. } eut besheiae.:..<is ives 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 2. cut. Daghelitigs< «iss ascites 6.25 to 6.75 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.25 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.09 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable ......ccccce 10.50 to 11,0 
Agricultural, malleable ......... 9.50 to 19.00 
StOve... DIBIEE |. n6.0 ccewitene se cadeus 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 11.25 to 12.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... 9.50 to 10.00 


The East St. Louis price is 30 cents 


a ton higher. 
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Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., May 11. 


Pig Iron.—In all the iron and steel 


industries brisk demand _ continues, 


while the situation with regard to raw 
iron 


material, and particularly pig 


shows scarcely any relief. The output 


of pig iron in all districts is sull 


below the average, as the furnaces 


restarted are not yet work- 


Cleveland 


recently 
ing satisfactorily. In the 
district, this restricted production is 
reflected by the 


of the stocks in store, which has gone 


continued depletion 
on during the past week at the rate 
of over 2,000 day. At the 
same time shipments are steadily in- 
The 
shown in a 
Cleveland pig irons. 
market 


tons a 


these condi- 
increase 


creasing. result of 


tions is decided 
in the prices of 
At the 
business was done in-No. 3, Cleveland 
B. M. B. pig iron, for prompt, f. 
delivery, at 54s 3d ($13.05) per ton, 
but later in the day makers put up 
their quotations to 54s 6d ($13.10). 

Finished Material. — The resources 
of all the steel manufacturers are 
most severely taxed, and subject to 
labor troubles, there is be- 


opening of Friday’s 


oO, b. 


possible 


lieved to be 12 
Almost 
employed, 


months\ good trade 
is being 
especially in the Sheifield 
district, to obtain a maximum output 
in order to clear off 


ahead. every device 


arrears, ain 


make way for the forward business 
which seems to be coming in like a 
flood. Finished steel has been ad- 


vanced 10s and 20s per ton, according 
to quality. 
now £7 5s, Siemens acid 
£7 10s to £7 15s, and basic 
billets £6 5s to £6 15s. In spite of 
the opening afforded by the 
strike to importers of foreign billets, 


Bessemer acid billets are 
billet to 
steel 


recent 
a very small tonnage is on offer from 


For buildin; 
perhaps 


the Continent. ship 


materials the demand is 
greatest of all. 

The trade of the country is again 
threatened with labor trou- 
bles. There is a grave danger of the 
wage act, passed in order 
to terminate the coal strike, proving 
a failure, Lord St. Alwyn was chosen 
chairman of. the 
district boards in South Wales. 
Failing an agreement by the parties, 
the fixing of the minimum rate was left 
to this board, which has given a decision 
placing the minimum below what is 
average wage. 


serious 


minimum 


as the independent 


now the 
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Heavy Straits Shipments Unsettle Market 





New York 
May 21. 

Tin.—Rumors of greatly increased 
shipments of pig tin from the Straits 
the latter half of May had an unset- 
tling effect on the London market for 
the metal. It is reported there that 
total shipments for this month will 
approximate 5,500 tons. That figure 
exceeds the amount shipped during 
May, 1911, by about 1,200 tons. In 
addition to this anticipated increase 
in visible supplies, the Banca auction 
will be held this month, and will re- 
lease 2,700 tons. Although consump- 
tion continues large both in Europe 
and this country, if the above pre- 
dicted increase occurs deliveries to 
consuming points will probably not 
offset the amount of fresh supplies by 
between 1,500 and 2,000 tons. The 
price of spot standard tin rose to 
£213 15s in the London market and 
to 46.75c in the local market toward 
the end of last week. Following the 
high estimates of eastern shipments, 
prices have declined to £208 and 45.- 
75c in the respective markets. Dur- 
ing the past few days there has been 
some activity between dealers and 
traders, but only a moderate demand 
has come from domestic consumers. 
Arrivals of tin since May 1, aggregate 
1,761 tons. There are 2,480 tons afloat, 
of which between 1,500 and 2,000 tons 
are due to arrive this month. 
Copper.—The heavy buying by do- 
mestic and foreign interests that de- 
veloped last week, was continued up 
to yesterday, and advanced the price 
of electrolytic to 16.50c delivered in 
the Naugatuck Valley, and 16.37%c 
cash, New York. Some estimates of 
the amount of metal sold during the 
past week are as high as _ 30,000,000 
pounds. It is said, however, that 
most of the business was done prev- 
ious to the last advance of %c. Lake 
copper was also in good demand and 
has been advanced to 16.50c to 16.- 
624%4c. Casting grades are quoted at 
from 16.12%c to 16.25c. Exports since 
May 1, are 16,762 tons. 

Lead.—Although prices are slightly 
firmer the lead market has not yet 
caught up with other metals in act- 
ivity, or increase in value. Independ- 
ents are again a shade above the 
leading seller, at 4.22'%4c to 4.25c in 
New York. The American Smelting 
& Refining Co.’s price continues un- 
changed at 4.20c in New York. 

Spelter.—There has been consider- 


able activity the past week. Practi- 
cally all the business done however, 
was for future delivery, the metal be- 
ing almost unavailable for immediate 
shipment. The market for the latter 
position is nominally 7c in New York. 
Early June is quoted at 685c and 
later months at from 6.75c to 6.65c 
up to September. 

Antimony. — The antimony market 
is steady at unchanged prices, Cook- 
son’s is 8c; Hallett’s is 7.75c, and 


Hungarian is 7c. 


Chicago 
May 20. 


New Metals.—The demand for new 
metals has been active recently. Cop- 
per is appreciably firmer, current quo- 
tations being 163¢c, Chicago, for 
prime lake brands. Tin continues to 
show a tendency to advance and 
consumers are curtailing their pur- 
chases wherever possible. Lead and 
spelter have shown considerable fluc- 
tuation. ; 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 16%c; 
casting, 16%%c; smaller lots, %4c to 34¢ 
higher. Spelter, car lots, 6.75c; lead, 
desilverized, 4.15c in 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 25c per 100 pounds higher; 
sheet zinc, 8.65c, f. o. b. La Salle, in 
car lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin 
47c; Cookson’s antimony, 8%c; other 
grades, 7'%4c to 8c. 

Old Metals.—The prices on old cop- 
per, brass, zinc, etc., have advanced 
largely on account of the higher 
price for new copper and the firmness 
in the spelter market. The advances 
amount to approximately %c per 
pound. The character of the buying 
in this market is unchanged. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 1434c; 
copper bottoms, 134%4c; heavy cut cru- 
cible copper, 1434c; heavy red brass, 
121%4c; heavy yellow brass, 10c; No. 1 
red brass borings, llc; No. 1 yellow 
brass borings, 9c; brass. clippings, 
914c; lead pipe, 3%4c; zine scrap, 55£c; 
tea lead, 4c; No. 1 aluminum, 12%c; 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 
41c; tin foil, 35c; linotype dross, 
3'%4c; electrotype dross, 3c; stereo- 
type plates, 4%c; stereotype dross, 
3'4c; prime slab zine dross, $90 ton. 
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CUT IN TWO 


Were Earnings of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


In its annual report for the yeat 
ended March 31, last, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. shows a total bus- 
iness Of $34,196,446, which is $3,922,866 
less than was done in 1910-11. The net 
income available for dividends was $2,- 
444,099, or just half the earnings of 
the previous year. More favorable com- 
parisons are shown if made with earlier 
years. The surplus earned was equival- 
ent to the full 7 per cent dividend on 
the small amount of preferred stock, 
with a balance of slightly less than 6 
per cent on the $36,700,287 of common 
stock. In the previous year the surplus 
amounted to 12.3 per cent on the com 
mon shares. The outlook for the cur- 
rent year is considered to be very 
favorable. 

President Guy E. Tripp, in his report, 
says the decrease in earnings is due 
partly to an actual reduction of output, 
but to a greater extent to the lower 
prices obtained. He says there were no 
unusual developments during the last 
year in connection with the affairs of 
the several foreign Westinghouse com 
panies. 


Changes at Pratt & Letchworth Co. 


The resignation of C. W. Sherman, 
general manager of the Pratt & 
Letchworth Co., was accepted at the 
meeting of the board of directors of 
that company, held in Buffalo, last 
Saturday, and is to take effect June 
1. Mr. Sherman retires to organize 
a company to operate a steel foundry 
at Hamilton, Ont. 

The board- elected J. C. Bradley, 
for many years connected with the 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., and who 
has been a director of that company 
for the last ten years, to the position 
of president. 

W. C. Houck, who was formerly 
secretary of the Pratt & Letchworth 
Co., and now engaged in other bus 
iness in Buffalo, although always re 
taining his interest, has been made 
a member of the board of directors 
and the executive committee. 


Engine House Destroyed.—The en- 
gine house of the blast furnace plant 
of the E. G. Brooke Iron Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., was burned and some of 
the equipment damaged by the ex- 
plosion of an oil tank which had be- 
come ignited from a torch in a 
workman’s hand. The loss is estimat- 
ed to be quite heavy. 

















Pools Collapse as Carnegie Steel Co. Withdraws 


Members Sometimes Slept ai Meetings and Did Not Take Price Agree- 
ments Seriously—Roberts Tells of Absorption of American Bridge Co. 


On the resumption of the hearings 
in the Steel Corporation dissociation 
suit in New York, Tuesday morning, the 
first witness was John C. Langan, of 
Brooklyn, a real estate operator, who 
was the private secretary to W. C. 
Temple, of Pittsburgh, from July, 1902, 
to December, 1906. Mr. Temple, the 
witness stated, was commissioner of the 
structural steel, steel plate and_ steel 
shafting associations. Of the structural 
steel association, said the witness, the 
following were members: The _ Car- 
negie Steel Co., the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co., the Phoe- 
nix Iron Works, Pencoyd Iron Works, 
Passaic Rolling Mill, A. & P. Roberts 
Co., and later the Lackawanna and 
Cambria Steel companies. At the meet- 
ings of this association, Col. H. P. 
Bope, Willis L. King, A. C. Fairchild, 
George A. White and others represented 
their respective companies. This asso- 
ciation was operated, like the wire and 
horseshoe pools, on the basis of allot- 
ment. When any company exceeded its 
allotments in any one month, it was 
forced to pay in to Willis L. King, 
treasurer of the association, a_ for- 
feiture of $4.00 a ton. This amount 
was later decreased to $2.00 a _ ton. 
The total of these forfeitures was then 
divided up among those members who 
had not shipped their full allotments. 
The various companies comprising the 
pool sent in their monthly shipment 
statements to the commissioner, from 
which the latter compiled his report. 

Prices were usually fixed, said Mr. 
Langan, at the meetings of the rep- 
resentatives of the firms composing the 
membership of the association. The 
period of fixed prices continued until 
some time in 1904, probably the latter 
part, said Mr. Langan. After that, 
however, the meetings continued along 
the same lines. While prices were not 
fixed, the members would announce the 
prices at which they would do business. 
\ great many announcements were 
made at each meeting. 

“How long was the price, as deter 
mined by the announcements, upheld 
by the members?” asked Judge Dickin- 
son. 

“Sometimes until right after the meet- 
ing,” said Mr. Langan. 

The Plate Pool 
The steel plate association, said. Mr. 


Langan, was comprised of the follow- 
Carnegie Steel Co., 


ing companies: 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Cambria 
Steel Co., Worth Bros. Co., Lukens 
Iron & Steel Co., Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Illinois Steel Co., Glasgow [ron 
Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Steel Co. of America, American Steel 
& Wire Co., Otis Steel Co. and the 
Tidewater Steel Co. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. was alloted about 42 to 45 per cent 


of the association’s business, to the best 


Crucible 


of the witness’ memory, while the Illi- , 


nois Steel Co. had about 6 per cent. 

The operation of this pool was prac- 
tically the same as the shape associa- 
tion. After its dissolution in 1904, in 
formal meetings were held and informa- 
tion on prices exchanged. 

The steel shafting association con 
sisted of the Union Drawn Steel Co, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the 
American Steel & Wire Co., the Cum- 
berland Steel Co., the Brightman Mfg. 
Co., the Pressed Steel Shafting Co., a 
bridge company in Pittsburgh, the Buf- 
falo Steel Co., the Hill Clutch Co., the 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. and probably 
one or two others. 

This association was operated in 
practically the same manner as the 
two others except that it continued 
to fix prices until a later period than 
the close of 1904. After that, there 
were informal meetings. This asso- 
ciation was not as active as the oth- 
er two and the members did not 
strictly live up to its terms. 

“Some of the members would fall 
asleep during the meetings, while oth- 
ers used to go out for a drink,” said 
Mr. Langan. The witness said that 
even though prices were fixed as near 
as he could remember the members 
charged their own prices anyway. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Reed, 
the witness stated that dealers and 
jobbers of the products controlled by 
the association attended the meetings 
and seemed to think the association 
was a good thing for business. 

“Why did the structural steel asso- 
ciation disband in the latter part of 
1904?” asked Mr. Reed. 

Gary Broke Up Pools. 

“Col. Bope, of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., stated that Judge Gary had asked 
him to withdraw from the association. 
With the Carnegie company’s with- 
drawal, the association disbanded,” 
said Mr. Langan. The plate asso- 
ciation ended similarly. 

Percival Roberts Jr., of Columbia 


county, Pa., formerly of A. & P. Rob 
erts Co., which operated the Pencoyd 
Iron Works, later president of the 
American Bridge Co., and at present 
a director and member of the finance 
committee of the Steel Corporation, 
was asked about the stock transac- 
tions when the American Bridge Co. 
was taken over by the Steel Corporation 
Mr. Roberts said he agreed to ex- 
change his Bridge company stocl: for 
Corporation stock and to become a 
director of the Corporation. Mr. 
Roberts described the taking over of 
the American Bridge “o. as “simply 
an exchange of the securities of one 
corporation for those «f another ard 
not a purchase at all” 

Mr. Roberts stated that prior to 
1900, various associations were formed 
to fix prices or agree upon some oth- 
er profit-sharing schcme. These, he 
stated, were the result of destructive 
competition and the lowering of prices 
to near the cost of production. Some- 
times these agreements were kept and 
sometimes they were not. 

“Were you present at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation on May 6 and 
also one on May 13, 1901, at which 
was discussed a proposal to combine 
most of the independent bridge com- 
panies into one large company, so 
that the American Bridge Co. would 
have only one competitor to. deal 
with?” asked Judge Dickinson on the 
resumption, in the afternoon, of the 
examination of Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts recollected these meet- 
ings and stated that this proposal was 
originated by Frank Conger. At these 
meetings, Judge Gary and Messrs. 
Schwab, Edenborn, Converse and Rob- 
erts were present. The proposition 
was finally dropped. 

“Was there any agreement made at 
the time by which you were to refrain 
from again engaging in the bridge 
building business?” 

“There was no such agreement,” 
the witness replied. 

“Do you remember any contract 
by which the Carnegie company agreed 
not to manufacture any steel viaducts, 
bridges, station sheds, or any other 
steel structures, for a period of 10 
years, providing that the bridge com- 
pany purchased not less than 51 per 
cent of its rolled shapes and not less 
than 75 per cent of its steel plates, 
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bars, ete. from the Carnegie com- 
pany, also providing that the bridge 
company did two-thirds of such fab- 
ricating business in the country?” 
asked Judge Dickinson. 

“There was such a contract be- 
tween the Carnegie Steel Co. and the 
American Bridge Co.,” said Mr. 
Roberts. 

“What per cent of the country’s 
output of fabricated structures does 
the American Bridge Co. now con- 
trol?” asked Mr. Lindabury. 

“About 32 per cent,” answered Mr 
Roberts. 

In redirect examination by Judge 
Dickinson the witness was questioned 
about that part of the contract be- 
tween the 
American Bridge companies in which 
it was stipulated that the latter should 
control two-thirds of the country’s 
structural business. Mr. Roberts stat- 
ed that the Bridge company never 
controlled such a large proportion 
of the business and he referred to 


Carnegie Steel and _ the 


that part of the contract as a “law- 
year’s agreement”. 

The hearings are expected to come 
to an end in New York about May 
31, and will probably be resumed in 
Pittsburgh the early part of the week 


following. 


ARGUMENTS HEARD 


On Freight Rates on Ore From 
Western Points. 


\rguments were heard last week 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the complaint against 
freight rates on iron ore from west- 
trn points made by the Wharton 
Steel Co., Wharton, N. J., against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
New York Central & Hudson River, 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
railroad companies and the. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

Charles M. Johnson, representating 
the complainant, attacked the rates on 
the ground that they were unreason- 
ably high and unjustly discriminatory 
as compared with rates charged for 
moving iron ore from Buffalo and 
Port Henry, N. Y. He claimed that 
on the haul from Ringwood, N. J., to 
Birdshboro, Pa.,.a distance of 143 miles, 
the rate is $1.20 a ton, while from 
Buffalo to the same point, a distance 
of 424 miles, the rate is $1.45; also 
that the rate from Port Henry is 
$1.65 and the distance 428 miles. 


On behalf of the defendants, E. C. 
Morton stated .the charge of $1.45 
from Buffalo was a blanket rate to 
all eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. 


Expected to Employ Two Thousand 
Men in Two Years. 

The Baltimore Tube Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $1,200,000, half common 
and half preferred, entirely financed, 
leased a large tract of ground with 
four substantial buildings, and is now 
in operation in a small way in south 
west Baltimore. 

The officers of the company are: 
President, Herbert A. Wagner, who is 
vice president of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co.; vice 
presidents, Norman James and Dan- 
iel C, Spruance; secretary and treas- 
Bailey, who is treasurer 
Electric 


urer, John L. 
of the Consolidated Gas, 
Light & Power Co.; assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, Walter M. Bush; 
directors, Ired W. Wood, president 
of the Maryland Steel Co.; Norman 
James, vice president of the N. W. 
James Lumber Co.; Herbert A. Wag- 
ner, Daniel C. Spruance, Charles E. 
I’, Clark, of New York, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Water & Power 
Co.; Henry M. Keith, New York, 
vice president of the International 
Railways of Central America, and 
Edward S. Hyde, New York, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Internation- 
al Railways of Central America. 
The newly organized company will 
be the first to establish a plant south 
of New York for drawing seamless 
brass, copper and steel tubing, and 
manufacturing condenser tubing. It 
is said the company is manufacturing 
an improved type of condenser tube 
and a new product in the form of 
flexible brass and steel tubing made 
from a single piece of metal without 
joints. This tubing is expected to 
replace the rubber hose now used for 
couplings for the air brake and steam 
heating systems on railway trains. 
The company will also manufacture 
manifolds and other copper parts for 
automobiles by-an electrolytic process. 
The processes are the invention of 
L. H. Brinkman, of New Jersey. A 
plant was established in Baltimore 
last summer and at present there are 
60 men at work. It is expected to 
employ 2,000 men in two years. Half 
of the financing was done in Balti- 
more and the other half in New York. 
The company has leased the old gas 
plant of the People’s Co., in Balti- 
more, from the Consolidated Electric 


*Light & Power Co. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
received orders for the following loco- 
motives for the week ending May 4: 
Five mallet type and four consolidation 
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type, for the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf railway; two consolidation type 
for the Carolina & -Northwestern rail 
way; two four-coupled § switchers for 
the Hatden Machinery & Supply Co.; 
18 consolidation type -and four Mogul 
type for the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co. 


CAR MARKET 


Is More Active—Additional Rail Or- 
ders Placed. 

New York, May 22. (By wire.)—Th 
Harriman Lines have closed for 30,000 
to 40,000 tons of rails additional, new 
construction bringing their orders plac 
ed this year to 70,000 to 80,000 ‘tons 
The division among mills has not yet 
been announced, but it is between cor 
peration and independents. The Ten 
nessee company will roll 18,000 tons for 
I‘risco Lines. 

The Illinois Central has distributed 
4,000 cars. The car market is begin 
ning to show stir again and a number 
of new propositions have been brought 
out during the past week. The Sea- 
beard Air Line, it is now officially 
cenfirmed, has placed 1,000 box cars 
with the Pressed Steel Car Co. and will 
close this week for 2,000 hoppers and 
25 cabooses. The Central of New 
Jersey is inquiring for 1,000 gondolas. 
The Baltimore & Ohio’s announcement 
of additional financing is believed to pre 
cede a large additional purchase of 
cars which has been referred to at 
various times. The Norfolk & Western 
takes bids this week for 65 coaches. 





KEEN INTEREST 


Manifested in Coke Contracts—High- 
er Quotations. 


Pittsburgh, May 22. (By wire.)— 
Negotiations for last half contracts 
for furnace coke are attracting much 
keener interest among buyers because 
several operators have withdrawn 
prices. below $2.50, ovens, even to old 
customers. Some _ of the 
for fourth quarter coke made to cus 
tomers are around $2.75 and $3. 


estimates 


Basic iron is selling, in lots of a 
few hundred tons, at $13.25, but the 
larger tonnage inquiries will un- 
questionably get a $13 quotation for 
prompt shipment. 


Old machines in the nail mill will 
be replaced with machines of added 
capacity and other improvements will 
be made soon at the plant of the Ko- 
komo Steel & Wire Co. The cost 
of the improvements will approximate 
$100,000, it is said. 


























At the meeting of this Institute 
held on Oct. 14, 1910, Willis L. King, 
chairman of the committee on con- 
tract obligations, presented a_ care 
‘ully prepared paper on this impor- 
tant subject, which was very fully 
discussed by Chas. M. Schwab, J. A. 
Topping, Chas. S. Price, H. P. Bope, 
jJ. A Farrell and E. J. Buffington. Mr. 
King’s paper and the discussion that 
followed set forth very clearly the 
existing situation, together with the 
disadvantages attending it, as well as 
the causes which brought about those 
conditions, and the remedies neces- 
sary to correct them. 
In fact, the whole 
subject was so well 
covered that there 
seems little left to 
say, except to urge 
again strongly that 
the evil be cor- 
rected, 

For the sake of 
convenience, how- 
ever, I ‘shall en- 
deavor to state 
briefly the trouble, 
its causes and the 
necessary remedies: 

The average buy- 
er of steel has for 
some years looked 
upon his contract 
as an option, the 
material to be tak- 
en if the prices re- 
mained satisfactory, 
but the entire con- 
tract to be repudi- 
ated if conditions 
were not favorable. 
This custom does 
not apply to all 
forms of steel, and 
not at all to raw 
materials entering 
into the manufac- 
ture of steel. Con- 
tracts covering the 
sale and purchase 
of ore, coal, coke, 
pig iron, and in 
most cases billets 
and sheet bars, are 
practically always 
strictly carried out. 
The same is true 


_ 


in regard to. steel 


A. S. 


rails, though in the case of this com 
modity the time of delivery is some- 
times extended, if the purchaser can him to deliver, 
show satisfactory cause, into the fol- faction 
season; but cancellations of not getting proper deliveries, so that 


lowing 


rail contracts are practically unknown. he, 
I’vidently, in the case where the buyer _ sellers 
regards his contract as a mere option, he 


Contract Obligations in the Steel Business 


Fundamental Conditions Suggested for a Uniform Sales Con- 
tract—Evils of Present Relations and European Practice 


By E. A. S. Clarke 


deliberately 


a situation arises under which the the 


can 


contracts for the sale of 
more tonnage than it is possible for 
The result is dissatis- 
part of the buyer at 


contracts with several 


total of far more than 
the idea that out of 
contracts he will be 


seller has a heavy tonnage of obli- able to get the deliveries and amounts 


gations 


but which the buyer will not take un- 
less conditions are favorable to him. S< 
The seller, realizing this, and par- planation. 

\s to the 


ticularly 


CLARKE, 


if the market is advancing, 


PRESIDENT LACKAWANNA STEEL 


which he may have to meet, — that 
such 
evident 





CQ, 


The disadvantages of 


to both parties are 


need no further ex- 


causes of this unfortunate 


situation, the one 
which in my judg- 
ment is chiefly re- 
sponsible is stated 
in the discussion by 
J. A. Farrell, and | 
quote from his re- 
marks, as_ follows: 
“The overwhelming 
desire of salesmen 
to do all of the 
business in their 
territory. a 
For the purpose of 
making a good 
showing in the vol- 
ume of sales and 
contracts, buyers, 
and particularly the 
large wholesale 
merchants, have not 
infrequently been 
induced, not to say 
inveigled, into plac- 
ing contracts, cov- 
ering as extended a 
period as_ possible, 
for tonnages which 
they may hope to 
sell, and in some 
instances,’ which 
they can have no 
reasonable expecta- 
tion of being able 
to sell.” Many other 
reasons for the pre- 
vailing tendency to 
disregard contract 
obligations were 
given, but, in the 
writer’s judgment, 
the above statement 
of Mr. Farrell cov- 
ers the fundamental 
underlying cause. 
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For the correction of these condi- 
tions» Mr: Farrell's suggestion that 
tHe’ salesman’s remuneration and 
chance of advancement be made to 
depend not upon the volume of his 
sales and contracts, but upon the 
profit derived from the goods act- 
ually delivered to the buyers, is most 
excellent. Mr. Bope’s suggestion of 
short-time contracts, no guarantee 
against decline, preventing the buyer 
from buying more than he requires 
for use in any given period, and an 
equal obligation put upon the seller 
not to sell more than he can deliver 
within that period if properly car- 
ried out, would accomplish most of 
what is necessary; provided that the 
sales contract, as suggested by Mr. 
Price, contain the elements of mu- 
tuality and fairness; and particularly, 
as Mr. Buffington stated, if the seller 
gives proper heed to his obligations 
in respect of making deliveries in ac- 
cordance with his contract. 

It seems evident that the sellers of 
steel are themselves primarily re- 
sponsible for the condition to which 
they object, and it seems equally evi- 
dent that they are the ones to cor- 
rect it. This they can do only by 
thoroughly believing that an evil ex- 
ists which is worth correcting and by 
co-operating harmoniously to that end. 


Following the printing and circula-_ 


tion among the members of the In- 
stitute of Mr. King’s paper and the 
discussion of it the committee on con- 
tract obligations decided that one of 
the first steps necessary to a full re- 
form was the adoption of a uniform 
sales contract—uniform, that is to say, 
in respect of certain fundamental con- 
ditions—and a draft of such a con- 
tract form was prepared and dis- 
cussed. For various reasons no defi- 
nite action was taken; but the writer, 
as a member of the committee, has 
never lost interest in the matter. Fol- 
lowing a general discussion of the 
subject with some of the European 
manufacturers who attended the meet- 
ing of October, 1910, and after again 
meeting them at the Brussels con- 
ference in 1911, he decided to in- 
vestigate more thoroughly the sit- 
uation and the customs prevailing 
among [European steel manufacturers. 
The gentlemen with whom he has 
corresponded, have replied most fully 
and frankly to all questions asked, 
have manifested great interest in the 
subject and have supplied the writer 
with valuable data and information. 
The net result of the writer’s in- 
vestigation shows that the laxity as 
regards contract obligations which 
prevails in this country is practically 


'Presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 





unknown in Europe, and that many 
of the remedies suggested for the 
correction of the evil here are in cur- 
rent use abroad. There are in prac- 
tically every country in Europe cer- 
tain general sales conditions which 
vary but slightly between countries 
and which govern all sales of steel. 
These fundamental conditions are al- 
ways stated at the time of making 
quotations, so that the buyer under- 
stands clearly the conditions which 
will govern the execution of the con 
tract, and there can be no question 
of some new condition arising after 
the contract has been signed. ‘These 
general sales conditions which ob- 
tain in Europe seem to the writer 
eminently fair and reasonable, par- 
ticularly when stated in advance of 
signing the sales contract. 


Conditions of New Sales Contract 


A form of sales contract, uniform 
as to certain fundamental conditions, 
seems to the writer essential to the 
proper enforcement of contract obli- 
gations. Some of the fundamental 
conditions which he suggests should 
be embodied in such a contract, are 
as follows: 

1.—The material should be sold for 
the buyer’s use only, and not to be 
re-sold unless first further manufac- 
tured. This would have to be modi- 
fied in the case of sales to merchants 
or jobbers. 

2.—Stipulations as to quality and 
variations should be clearly stated. In 
the writer’s judgment, the best way 
is to sell the material subject to the 
seller's standard variations for rolling 
and shearing, but these should be 
stated in a list to be published by the 
seller. 

3.—Differentials and extras in the 
way of price should be clearly under- 
stood, and the seller should publish a 
similar list covering these items. 

4—Even if prices are quoted at fi- 
nal destination,” contract delivery 
should be f. o. b. cars at the seller’s 
works, with freight allowed to desti- 
nation, the delays and risks -of trans- 
portation being borne by the buyer. 

5.—If the prices quoted include a 
freight charge, the same should be 
subject to adjustment in’ case of in- 
crease or decrease in the published 
freight rate. 


6.—Terms of payment and character * 


of funds in which payment is to be 
made should be clearly stated, and 
the amount and terms of discount, if 
any, clearly set forth. It should be 
made clear that freight charges are 
to be paid in cash by the buyer, and 
that they are not subject to discount. 

7.—It should be.clearfy stated that 
shipments and deliveries under the 
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contract are at all times subject to 
the approval of the seller’s credit de 
partment, and that in case of doubt 
arising as to the buyer’s responsibil 
ity, further shipments may be sus- 
pended until satisfactory assurance as 
to responsibility is given. 

8.—Specifications in detail should be 
furnished in substantially equal 
monthly quantities not later than the 
15th of the month preceding the 
month in which delivery is desired; all! 
material to which the buyer is entitled 
under the contract to be specified at 
least 30 days prior to the expiration 
of the contract. Buyer’s failure to 
furnish specifications as aforesajd to 
be treated, at seller’s option and with- 
cut notice to buyer, as a refusal to 
accept and receive the unspecified por- 
tion of the goods. 

9—The seller should promptly ac- 
knowledge receipt of specifications 
and at the same time advise buyer of 
the date on which it is expected to 
begin deliveries against such specifica 
tions, and the approximate date at 
which it is expected to complete the 
same; stch deliveries to begin as soon 
after receipt of specifications as con 
dition of seller’s mill and of its prey 
ious sales obligations will permit. 


Seller's Liability 


10.—There should be a clause de 
fining the seller’s liability for non 
performance, and the following is sug 
gested as fair:— : 

The seller should not be Hable for 
non-performance of this contract in 
whole or in part, if such non-perform 
ance is the result of fires, strikes, dif 
ferences with employes, casualties, de 
lays in transportation, shortage of 
cars or other causes beyond the sell 
er’s control; nor shall these exemp 
tions be limited or waived by any 
other terms of this contract, whether 
printed or written, but in the event 
of unavoidable delay due to fires, 
strikes or other causes beyond the 
control of the seller, the buyer may, 
subject to previously obtaining con 
sent of the seller, cancel the portion 
of the goods not manufactured or in 
process of manufacture at the time 
his request to cancel reaches seller’s 
works. 

The seller is hereby given the right 
to have any company in the United 
States furnish material of the same 
kind and quality at the same cost to 
the buyer in whole or part perform 
ance of this contract; and it is agreed 
that shipments and billing of mate- 
rial by or in the name of such coin- 
pany, as well as any payments made 
to such company therefor, shall be as 
effective and binding as if made by 
or to the seller direct. 
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11.—The seller’s guarantee in regard 
to defective steel should be clearly 
stated, and the time and manner in 


which claims: for shortages or other 
errors, imperfections 
must be made. 


deficiencies or 


12.—All tests by buyers for physical 
or chemical requirements and all sur- 
face inspection should be made at 
seller's mills before shipment, and 
should be final. 

13.—There should be a _ statement 


that the contract is made and, executed 
in the state in which the seller’s works 
are located, that in of 
pute, the laws of the state shall gov- 


so case dis- 


ern, 

14—There should be a_ statement 
that there are no understandings or 
agreements, relative to the contract, 
that are not fully expressed therein, 
and that no changes shall be made 
unless reduced to writing and signed 


hy both parties. 


lalid and Iinforceable Contracts 


Contracts drawn to embody the 
above conditions, particularly if they 
are made known to the buyer at the 
time the quotation is made, should 
leave little chance for dispute, and 
should be perfectly valid and enforce- 


able; but they can be enforced only if 


the principal manufacturers of steel 
helieve in so doing and insist upon 
their enforcement even at the risk of 


losing a customer. 
set of conditions will make a contract 
binding unless the 
be enforced, and one of the conditions 


No mere form or 


conditions are to 
which must be lived up to most scrup- 
tilously by the seller is that covering 
and and the 
seller must stand willing to be penal- 
the deliver- 
to 


deliveries shipments; 


ized if he does not make 


ies agreed to, just as he 


penalize the buyer for breach of any 


expects 


tof, his covenants. The advantage to 
the seller of a strict enforcement of 
contracts is so evident as hardly to 


require mention; and in the judgment 
of the writer equal benefits would ac- 
to the both 

would eventually be better 


crue buyer, and parties 


far satis- 


hed. 


Differentials and Extras 


One custom among European steel 


struck the 


value is 


manufacturers which has 
writer being 
that of publishing very complete lists 
of differentials and extras, 
not only sizes and quality but 
the quantity of one size or section in 
an individual specification. From 
these the buyer can tell just what his 
material will cost him and is thus en- 
abled design his work as 


utilize the lowest priced material. The 


as of great 


covering 
also 


to so to 





that differen 
tial in price, for quantity of one size 
specified at one time, would prove a 
satisfactory solution to all concerned, 


writer believes proper 


of the question whether large con- 
sumers are entitled to a better price 
than small consumers. Such a basis 


of differentials is logical because the 
extra price is charged on account of 
extra cost. In other words, the buyer, 
if he requires more expensive service, 
pay 
The writer believes that if a properly 
prepared schedule of differentials and 
extras for size, quality and quantity 
of individual specifications, were in 
force, the base price of steel could 


has to correspondingly for it. 
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such forms, but believes 
that, just as the American Railway 
Engineering Association, whose mem- 
bership includes practically all the 
railroads of the country, has a recom- 
mended form of specification for steel 
rails, so the Institute might well have 
a recommended list of extras and 
form of sales contract to be adopted 
and used by such of its members as 
may feel inclined to do so. 


scribe any 





Vertical Spindle Milling Machine 


A vertical spindle milling machine 
adapted for handling a wide variety 
of work, built by the Beaman & 























BEAMAN & SMITH VERTICAL 


than under 


reducing 


low 3 § 
without 


be considerably 
present conditions, 
the profits of the seller. 

the writer 


In conclusion, suggests 


that the American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute, through its directors, instruct 
the committee on contract obliga 
tions to prepare such a list of differ- 
entials and extras, together with a 
standard form of sales contract, the 
same to become, when finally ap- 
proved by its directors, the recom- 
mended contract form and list of ex- 
tras of the Institute. The writer 
does not believe it to be a function 


of the Institute to attempt to pre- 


SPINDLE 


MILLING 


MACHINE 


Smith Co., Providence, R. I., is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
bed is of the box type and to it is 
attached upright which carries 
the cross-rail. The spindle is carried 
in a saddle on the overhanging arm 
and has a horizontal movement. The 
working surface of the table is 6 feet 
long and 18 inches wide. It is pro- 
vided with four T-slots finished from 
the solid and has two rows of holes 
for stop pins, while its movement on 
the bed is 6 feet, 9 inches. The table 
is provided with a quick power 
movement varying from 9 to 26% feet 
per minute in either direction, as well 


an 
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as an automatic stop, and the feeds 
are arranged to maintain the de- 
sired rate at any spindle speed. The 
table is operated by a screw in a fe- 
volving bronze nut, the thrust being 
taken by ball bearings. <A_ trough 
also entirely surrounds the table. The 
feeds for the table are positive in 
either direction and are obtained by 
means of gearing contained in a feed 
box. Nine changes of feed are pro- 
vided ranging from 1 to 8% inches 
per minute at any spindle speed. 
The crucible steel spindle has a 


tapered end 3 inches in diameter for 


face milling cutters and a No. 11 
Brown & Sharpe taper hole for cut- 
ter shanks and arbors. It has a 6- 





dle has a cross feed of 22 inches. 
The maximum distance from the end 
of the spindle to the top of the table 


is 36 inches. 


A New Tube Cleaner 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
have recently placed upon the market 
a new tube-cleaning attachment spe- 
cially designed to be used in connec- 
tion with the Matthews tube-cutting 
machine. 

The essential elements of the ma- 
chine are the friction wheel and the 
adjustable, twin roller cleaning burrs, 
which are built-up of hardened, ser- 
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this machine is designed to meet the 
requirements of the general run of 
shop work, and handles tubes from 
¥g inch to 6 inches in diameter. <A 
universal shaft connects the driving 
shaft with the main spindle; this 
does away with all gearing and the 
consequent noise. The cutting disc 
is 4'%4 inches in diameter and is _ se- 
cured on the main spindle which ro 
tates in the vertical sliding head. The 
feed of the cutting disc is controlled 
by means of a counterbalanced hand 
lever. 

It is claimed the machine reduces 
the cost of cleaning to about one 
tenth of the hand method and saves 
the labor cost of carrying the tubes 




















MACHINE 


inch independent adjustment and a 
horizontal movement of 22 inches on 
the overhanging arm The front 
bearing is 3% inches in diameter, 4% 
inches long and means are provided 
to compensate for wear. The rear 
bearing is 29-16 inches in diameter 
and 4% inches long. Gearing in the 
ratios of 3 1-5 and 10% to 1 provide 
eight spindle speeds from 141% to 140 
revolutions per minute. The power 
is transmitted by a 4-inch belt on a 
four-step cone pulley ranging from 
14 to 24 inches in diameter. The 
cross-rail or overhanging arm has a 
vertical power movement for adjust- 
ment on the upright from 11 to 32 
inches per minute, The spindle sad- 


rIG, 1—A COMBINATION TUBE CUTTING AND CLEANING FIG. 2—THE 


rated steel discs. The latter are as- 
sembled in a unit which is readily in 
terchangeable with the roller tube- 
support employed when the machine 
is used for cutting tubes. Hence, only 
two changes are required to change 
the cutting machine over to a clean 
ing machine; namely to substitute the 
friction wheel for the cutting disc 
and replace the tube support with the 
cleaning burrs. 

When used for cleaning, the longi 
tudinal travel of the tubes is effected 
by adjusting the roller support slightly 
out of square with the direction of 
travel, the rate of speed being de- 
termined by the angle of divergence. 

When equipped for cutting tubes 


SERRATED TUBE CLEANING ROLLS. 


between separate cutting and cleaning 
machines. One passage through the 
cleaning burrs finishes the cleaning, 
the tubes traveling about 10 feet per 


minute. 


The Globe Ball Bearing Co., 50 
Church street, New York City, has 
been appointed American agent for 
the duplex bearings manufactured by 
the Societe de Mecanique de Preci 
sion, Clichy, France. These bearings 
are designed to take care of both 
radial and thrust loads. They are 
particularly adaptable for use in axles 
and such other places where ex- 
ceptional thrusts are likely to occur. 


























The Nathusius Electric Steel Melting Furnace 


A Detailed Description of Its Design and Method 


of Operation—Various Economical Applications 


In the furnace designed by the 
author the charge is heated on the 
surface by several electric arcs, so 
distributed that the heating is effect- 
ed as equally as possible. Heating 
by means of a single arc is absolutely 
impracticable, because the arc, though 
very intensive, is a highly localized 
source of heat. It has been said, 
With some truth, that the are in the 
electric furnace is a mecessary evil. 
It is necessary for heating the sla, 
but its disadvantage is that its tem- 
perature must at least be that re- 
quired to volatilize carbon (3,000 de- 
grees Cent.), since this is the essen- 
tial condition of its existence. 

Since the maximum desired tem- 
perature of the furnace is between 
1900 and 2,000 degrees Cent., it has 
been the author’s endeavor to weak- 
en the intensity of the are as much 
as possible, and to reduce the una- 
voidable over-heating on _ the © sur- 
face of the charge to a minimum. 
In order to effect this he transferred 
as much as possible of the energy 
required for a particular furnace 
to the bath, or rather to the bottom 
of the bath, and the method of heat- 
ing thus approximates to that of an 
induction furnace. By the aid of 
special means for the distribution of 
the current, it is possible to trans- 
fer a larger amount of energy to the 
arcs at the surface, or to the bot- 
tom electrodes as desired. 


Design of Furnace 


The furnace is circular in form, as 
shown in the side elevation and plan 
views, bigs. 1 and 2. The radiation 
and conduction losses are thus re- 
duced to a minimum, and the doors 
allow of a convenient access to the 
earth for the performance of the 
required metallurgical operations, 
such as drawing off the slag, samp- 
ling, or repairs to the bottom. The 
furnace can be tilted by electric 
or hydrauiic means. Small furnaces 
up to 6 tons capecity are tilted on 
trunnions resting on _ vertical sup- 
ports in the same manner as_ con- 
furnaces 


verters, and larger sized 


have rockers resting on rollers sim- 


4Presented before the Iron and Steel Im 


stitute of Great Britain. 


By Hans Nathusius 


ilar to tilting open-hearth furnaces 
and mixers. 

The characteristic of the furnace, 
as illustrated, is that it has three 
carbon electrodes above the surface 
of the charge which project through 
the roof into the furnace, and three 
or a multiple of three bottom elec- 
trodes of mild steel rammed: in the 


be performed without risk of burning 
a motor or transformer, or exposing 
a regulator to dust. 


Carbon Electrodes 


The carbon electrodes, which re- 
quire continuous adjustment, are sus- 
pended by cables from overhead run- 
ways, and are either adjusted elec- 
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FIG, 1—SIDE ELEVATION OF NATHUSIl 


hearth. The upper as well as_ the 
bottom electrodes aré arranged in a 
regular triangle. No regulating de- 
vices or Other electrical apparatus, 
such as transformers or motors, are 
attached to the furnace itself, but 
these are installed in -a_ separate 
room behind the _ furnace. 

The furnace is purely a metallurgi- 
cal apparatus, and all operations may 


JS ELECTRIC STEEL MELTING -FURNACE 


trically or by means of hand wheels 
from the switchboard. Krom the 
room where these are installed a 
good view of the furnace is possible 
The independent suspension of the 
carbon electrodes comprises a num- 
ber of advantages; first, it allows of 
tilting the furnace without having 
to tilt the electrodes. The breaking 
up of the electrodes is thus consid 
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FIG. 2—PLAN VIEW OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 
erably reduced, as this generally temperature it becomes burnt auto- 
takes place when the furnace is be- matically. For the same reason re- 
ing tipped. When tilting the auth- pairs can easily be made, because 


or’s furnace the electrodes are simp- 
ly drawn up; secondly, by suspend- 
ing the electrodes from runways they 
can be readily drawn away to one 
side by means of a chain and quickly 
changed. 


Furnace Lining and Roof 


The lining of the furnace may be 
either basic or acid, and the roof is 
built of silica brick. In a basic fur- 
nace the bottom and the side wal!s 
are lined with dolomite and _ tar 
rammed in the usual way. It is a 
good practice to lay a few courses 
of magnesite bricks where the roof 
and side walls meet. The required 
repairs to the side walls when re- 
newing the roof can then be made 


very quickly. In the furnace under 
consideration, owing to the good 
distribution of the arcs and _ their 


reduced intensity, the local overheat- 
ing of the surface is not so great. 
When it is required to renew the 
arch the side walls must also in most 
cases be repaired, as the roof and the 
sides bind together. Approximately, 
100 heats may be obtained under one 
roof when only cold metal is charged, 
and nearly double that number when 
hot metal is charged. The fact of 
the current flowing through the bot- 
tom increases its durability conside:- 
ably, for it is well known that a 
thorough burning at high tempera- 
ture is the best security for a high 
degree of refractoriness. As the 
bottom itself is heated to a high 





the dry dolomite mass when thrown 
on the bottom is immediately burnt 





* 
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liquid metal, which might prevent 
the burning of dolomite, are emptied 
to the last drop by tipping the fur- 
nace to a_ sufficiently steep angle. 
Slight repairs to the furnace can 
conveniently be made during the in- 
terval between two charges. Heavy 
repairs to the bottom are never re- 
quired. 


Electric Current Employed 


The current employed is_ three- 
phase, alternating, of any convenient 
frequency. This kind of current is 
the most convenient for metallurgical 
work, and in its application econom- 
ical as well as electrical and thermo- 
technical advantages are involved. A 
three-phase current of any frequency 
may be used. Even in the case of 
melting down cold charges it is not 
required to install a motor-generator 
The furnace 
step-. 


or a separate generator. 
can be connected direct to a 
down oil-transformer, which reduces 
the voltage of the mains to that of 
the furnace. Different systems of 
connection are employed according 
to the particular requirements of the 
furnace. The and = most 
useful connection when working with 
fluid charges is shown in Fig. 3. It 


simplest 
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FIG. 3—WIRING DIAGRAM OF FURNACES, ARRANGED FOR WORKING 


WITH HIGH-TENSION ALTERNATING 


CURRENT, AND 


TRANSFORMER WITHOUT NEUTRAL 


Switch in position O, zero point in bath; switch in position I, zero point in 


transformer, with low-tension 


in hearth electrodes; 


switch in position II, zero 


point in transformer, with high tension in hearth electrodes; Z, meter; V, switch; 


A, amperemeter ; ‘ 4 
transformer; O. S., oil switch;. Ms. 
transformer. 


V, voltmeter; W, wattmeter; Th, main transformer; Tr S, 
Tr., measuring transformer ; 


mail 
booster 


mm. 2h 
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electrodes which are 
the 
windings of 


and three 


surface carbon 
terminals of 
the fur- 
bottom 


three 


connected to outer 
the secondary 
nace transformer, 
electrodes 
inner terminals of the secondary coil. 
The the 
transformer separ- 
the 
where 


connected to the 


three inner terminals. of 
by 
the 


secondary 


are obtained 


ating windings at neutral 


the three 


ordinary 


point 
an three-phase 
this 


per- 


windings of 
transformer are connected. By 
means the neutral zone—if it is 
missible for the sake of a clearer un- 
derstanding thus to represent the 
conditions—is transferred to 
itself, and the current must 
from all points of supply 

this neutral. zone. In 
words, the current, 


from a single source only, is forced 


electric 

the bath 
gravitate 
toward other 


though supplied 


to flow not only between the upper 
and bottom electrodes, but also be- 
tween any upper electrode and any 
bottom electrode. It is thus possi- 


ble, source of current, 
to heat 
vided that its resistance is sufficiently 
that the 


pr duce 


with a single 


the charge in all parts, pro 


current is strong 


heat in 


high, or 
sufficient 


the 


enough to 
the 
low 


charge when resistance 1s 


Current in Bottom IJlectrodes 


Experts have expressed doubt as 
to whether any current flows through 
the bottom 
tween the 
furnace. In 
the 


trom 


electrodes even be 
bottom this 
4, in which (in two 
the current, 
terminal, 1, 


or 
electrodes of 
Fig. 
course of 
the outer 


phases) 
flowing 





only 
electrodes. 
no 
established 


starting point if it 
the 
with 
circuit 


the 
between 
Hence, 


passes 
surface 
this connection, 


closed can be 
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upper electrodes and also between 
the bottom electrodes. To obtain 
a clear conception of the electric 


conditions, it will be well to consid- 





SLAG LOW IN OXIDE 
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METAL AS CHARGED 


HALF FINISHED 


DIRECTION OF METAL 
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FIG. 5—COMBINATION OF 

SISTANCE 
through the surface electrodes only. 
Since the neutral point is discon 
nected and -transferred to the _ bath, 
a circuit can only be established 
when an_= equalizing current flows 
through the* bottom electrodes as 
well as through the upper electrodes 
toward the neutral zone in the bath. 
It might be said that the currents 
are only flowing between the sur- 
face electrodes and the bottom elec- 
trodes, without also flowing between 
the individual surface electrodes’ and 
the individual bottom _ electrodes. 
This is, however, impossible, as the 
current must flow between two 
points, between which there is  po- 
tential gradient and a_ conductive 
connection. Since there is a fall of 


potential between any two electrodes, 




























































































of the secondary winding of phase I, and since the electrodes are all mu- 
is indicated by arrows and numbers, tually in conductive connection 
it may clearly be seen that it is im- through the metal bath, there must 
possible for the current to return to be a flow of electricity between the 
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FIG. 4—SECTIONAL VIEW OF FURNACE: HEARTH, SHOWING FLOW 


OF 


CURRENT 


A HEATED MIXER, OPEN-HEATH AND ARC-RE- 


FURNACES 
er the various resistances and _ ten- 
sions in the furnace. 

In a 5-ton Nathusius furnace the 


tensions are under normal conditions, 


as follows: 


Volts. 

Between the upper electrodes....110 

Between the lower electrodes.... 10 
Between the upper and_ lower 

ClECETOGEEB rT 2 cies vc. +t Pas VE ees 61 


The resistances are: 

A.—Between the upper electrodes— 
1.—Resistances of two air spaces. 
2.—Resistances of two layers of 


slag. 

3—Resistance of the bath or 
charge. 

4—Contact resistance between 
slag and metal bath. 
,}—Resistance between the bottom 
electrodes— 
I.—Covered bottom electrodes: 
1.—Resistance between two _ lay- 
ers of hearth material. 
2.—Resistance of the bath or 
charge. 
3.—Contact resistance between 
bottom electrode and_ hearth 
material. 
4—Contact _ resistance between 
hearth material and bath. 
I1.—Exposed bottom electrodes: 
1.—Resistance of the metal bath 
or charge. 

2.—Contact resistance between 
bottom electrode and_ metal 
bath. 

C.—Resistance between a_ surface 
electrode and a_ bottom elec- 
trode— 

[.—With covered electrodes: 
1.—Resistance of one air space. 
2.—Resistance of one layer of 

slag. 
3.—Resistance of the metal bath. 


4.—Resistance of the hearth ma- 
terial. 

5—Contact resistance between 
slag and metal bath. 
6.—Contact resistance between 
metal bath, or charge, and 
hearth. 

7.—Contact resistance between 
hearth material and bottom 
electrode. 

[!—Exposed bottom  electrodes— 
1—Resistance of one air space. 
2.—Resistance of metal bath. : 
3.—Contact resistance between 


slag and metal bath. 
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4—Contact resistance between 
metal bath and bottom elec- 
trode. 

The tension between the upper 
electrodes and between the upper 
and the bottom electrodes is con- 
stant, whereas the tension between 
the bottom electrodes depends on 
the resistance between the bottom 
electrodes. It is now theoretically 
possible that in the case of covered 
bottom electrodes, and with a cold 
hearth at the beginning of a _ run, 
the tension at the bottom may also 
reach 110 volts, under which condi- 
tion no current could flow between 
the electrodes. Such a _ condition, 
however, does not occur in practice 
because, as with an open-hearth fur- 
nace or converter, a relined electric 
furnace must be heated before it can 
be started. The bottom will, there- 
fore, soon become a good conductor; 
its resistance will diminish gradually 
as the furnace becomes warmer, and 
the tension will fall to 10 or 15 volts. 


Distribution of Current 


It is evident that the distribution 
of current will be considerably influ- 
enced by any alteration of the air 
spaces, and of the resistance of the 
layer of slag or of the bottom ma- 
terial. If the charge consists of ore 
or of scrap iron with large air spaces, 
then the electric resistance of the 
charge is quite high enough to gen- 
erate a sufficient heat in the charge, 
with the usual current of 3,000 to 
4000 amperes. 

A better contact with the charge 
is obtained with exposed electrodes. 
These are made of mild steel, and, to 
prevent their melting, it is necessary 
to cool the portions outside the fur- 
nace with water. 

If the charge consists of fluid met- 
al, such as mild steel, then the heat 
in the bath may be increased by 
employing bottom electrodes covered 
with a layer of the hearth material, 
as shown in Fig. 1. This material 
will then act as a heating resistance, 
and the comparatively low resistance 
of the bath can be increased by tak- 
ing advantage of contact resistance, 
hysteresis, eddies, or skin effect. 

lf this increase of resistance does 
not suffice to produce the necessary 
heat effect in the, charge, then the 
current flowing between the bottom 
electrodes may be strengthened by 
inserting a booster transformer in 
the circuit of the electrodes. By this 
means the heat produced by the bot- 
tom electrodes may be regulated 
from zero to any desired maximum, 


just as the are heat may be regu- 
lated by lifting or lowering the car- 





bon electrodes. By using the boost- 
er transformer in connection § with 


a tension regulator the energy de- 
livered at the upper as well as at 
the lower electrodes can be regulated 
to any desired degree. The _ regula- 
tion is based on changing the volt- 
age, is independent of the actual 
resistance of the current, and is ef- 
fected by the use of a double push- 
button without disturbing the work- 
ing of the furnace and_ without 
switching the transformer out; it 
is also independent of the main 
transformer. The tension regulator 
is worked by a small auxiliary mo- 
tor, supplied with energy by a small 
low-tension three-phase’ transformer. 
The circuit of the auxiliary motor 
is closed by manipulating one or 
the other push-button, and by means 
of a worm-gear the motor turns the 
tension regulator in either direction, 
whereby the tension of the trans- 
formers is either augmented or de- 
creased. On the release of the push- 
button the motor and the’ tension 
regulator stop in the desired posi- 
tion. By means of a contact relay 
the regulation of the tension may 
be made automatically. The same 
operation may, of course, be carried 
out without the booster transformer. 
The main transformer must then 
have an adjustable neutral, whose 
position may be adjusted so as to in- 
crease the supply of energy to the 
arc-circuit or to the bottom circuit, 
as required. A connection of this 
type is shown in Fig. 4. 


Fiow of Current 


The electric current can thus be 
compelled to flow through the bot- 
tom lining and the bath or charge, 
as well as through the slag, and a 
comparatively large resistance is 
brought into the electric circuit. The 
resistance acts as an electric buffer 
by diminishing the unavoidable 
jumps in the arc-current, and thus 
enables the furnace to be worked 
either direct from the supply mains, 
if 110 volts is available, or on the 
circuit of an ordinary static trans- 
former. The installation of an_ ex- 
pensive motor generator and com- 
plicated choking-coils are saved. The 
furnaces which have been in con- 
tinuous work for many years at 
riedenshutte bear out these state- 
ments. Both the 5-6-ton furnace 
and the 2-3-ton furnace are connect- 
ed direct to the supply mains, and 
have never caused trouble at the 
generating station. 

The question is now, how can an 
are-resistance furnace be economical- 
ly applied in metallurgy? To give 
a general answer is of course impos- 
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sible, as it depends entirely on indi- 
vidual or local conditions as to how 
the electric furnace can be applied to 
the best advantage. 

Taking the case of large blast 
furnaces and ‘steel works where there 
is available blast furnace gas, and 
therefore also comparatively cheap 
current and liquid steel either from 
a converter or an open-hearth  fur- 
nace, and where the required grades 
of steel are not tool steel, but ordi- 
nary steel such as hard material for 
rails, structural steel, projectiles, or 
soft material for tubes, plates, hyd- 
rogen flasks, etc., in large quantities, 
an electric furnace of the same ca- 
pacity as the converters or the open- 
hearth furnaces.is the most suitable, 
as undivided and _ partially  retined 
charges can then be used. Whether 
this is possible depends upon wheth- 
er there is a_ sufficiently good mar 
ket for the grade of steel to be 
produced in the electric furnace. At 
l'riedenshutte, however, a 5-6-ton fur- 
nace had to suffice, and this was in 
continuous work for more than two 
years in combination with basic steel 
works. The converters there have a 
capacity of 12 to 15 tons, of which 
5 to 6 tons are charged into the 
electric furnace, and the remainder 


is cast into ingots. 
Application of Electric Turnace 


Whether it would not be_ possible, 
under certain circumstances, to work 
the electric furnace economically in 
direct connection with the blast fur- 
nace or mixer and thus dispense with 
the converter or the open-hearth fur 
nace altogether, is a question which 
now arises. In the present state of 
the electric furnace the author is ct 
the opinion that such a step would 
be premature. 

In large metallurgical works cheap 
producer coal is generally available 
In such cases gas-firing is always 
a cheaper heating agent than the 
electric current, even when the _ la- 
ter is generated by blast furnace gas 
engines. In. working up direct metal 
in an electric furnace by a process 
similar to the ore process in the 
open-hearth “furnace, the refining 
would take too long a time, on ac- 
count of the large quantities of ore 
and slag which would be required 
in the neutral atmosphere. The con- 
trol of the large quantity of slag 
by heating from above with ares 
would no doubt be a most difficult 
problem, and the refining would be 
indefinitely prolonged. Even with 
the cheapest possible power supply 
the cost of transformation would 
unquestionably be higher than that 
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of heating an ordinary tilting open- 
hearth furnace. 

The author is of opinion that the 
conversion of pig iron by electric 


means may economically be per- 
formed in a heated mixer or tilting 
open-hearth furnace. When an open- 
hearth furnace is charged with hot 
iron either direct from the blast fur- 
nace or from a hot mixer it is a 
well-known disadvantage that the 


whole bath must be kept unnecessar- 
ily hot for a long time after adding 
the cold slag additions before an en- 
can take place be- 
still unfused 


ergetic reaction 
tween the metal and the 
slag. 

The slag 
ever, with 
a separate furnace, and for this pur- 
the furnace, and_ par- 
ticularly 


additions might, how- 


advantage be melted in 
electric 
the 
furnace, is 
other 
ture 
ance of the 
proper 


pose 
arc-resistance 
than 

tempera- 


combined 
suited 
because of the 
attainable and the high resist- 
charge. The fluid 
composition can 
onto the 
reaction and 
take place in 
will be 
In large 


better any 


high 


slag 
of the then 
be charged direct 
bath. A violent 
turbance will then 
bath, and the refining 
pleted in a very short time. 
works, with a row. of 
work and where 
fluid slag is con- 
electric furnace may be 
kind of slag-mixer, 
always deliver slag cap- 
able of reaction. This method might 
perhaps be usefully applied in the 
Talbot, Bertrand-Thiel, or Hoesch 
processes. 
In any 


metal 
dis- 
the 
com- 
steel open- 
hearth 
the demand 
tinuous, the 
arranged as a 
can 


furnaces at 
for 


which 


the time of the refin- 
considerably 
that 


react 


case, 
ing would be 


shortened, 


process 
while it is evident 
can 

The re- 


the two molten masses 


more rapidly on each other. 


action is also certain to be more 
complete than when the slag is 
charged cold. Under these condi- 


tions it may become possible to con- 


vert direct metal into mild steel in 
an electric furnace, assuming: the 
electric energy is generated’ by 
means of blast furnace gas. 


New Combination Furnaces 


The same method may also be used 


with advantage in combination with 
a heated mixer and a tilting open- 
hearth furnace. A third furnace—an 


furnace—may be = add- 


Such a 


irc-resistance 
ed with 
tion of 
It will be 
furnaces. Furnace C 
hot mixer, B the 
furnace, and 4 the arc-resistance fur- 


advantage. combina- 
Fig. 5. 
three 

the 


shown in 
there 
represents 


furnaces is 


seen that are 


tilting open-hearth 


nace. 


The three furnaces are intended 





such a manner 


together in 


to work 
that 
has undergone a preliminary refining 
furnaces, ( For 
the the the 
impurities the hearth is charged with 


furnace A contains steel which 


in the two and B. 


removal of remainder of 
a highly oxidic slag. 

Furnace B contains pig iron which 
partially refined in 
further 


been 
The 
slag, F. 

furnace A. 


has already 
a mixer. refining 1s 


effected by now lower in 
from 


the 


oxygen, 


When reaction is finished in 


furnace B, the metal, the refinement 
of which is now fairly advanced, is 
charged into furnace A, while the 


pig iron bath is treated in furnace C 
now comparatively low 
The furnace C 
is then poured off, and is a most val- 
the 
the 


chiefly of 


with slag 3, 
in oxygen. slag in 
used is 
the 


silicic 


iron 


pig 


finish 


vable one if 


phosphoric. At slag 


consists lime, acid 


and phosphoric acid. 


This method possesses many ad- 
First, 
the pig 
in the slag, is not lost. 
the 
the yield 
Third, very 
need be 
the 


practically to 


vantages. the phosphorus con- 


and valuable 


Secondly, all 


tained in iron, 


iron in the slag is reduced, and 


can thus be increased. 
little or no 
produced. 


metal 


worthless 
the 
carried 


slag Lastly 


refining of can be 


perfection. 
Melting Ferro-Alloys 


For melting down ferro-alloys elec- 


tric furnaces also prove highly 
useful in large iron and steel works. 
this the 
furnace has_ special 

melt 


may 


arc-resistance 
advantages. In 
down the 
without 
evaporation the heating 
be as uniform.as possible—conditions 
fully with an 
arc-resistance The West 
Thomasphosphate Works 
melting down 
which 


For purpose 


order to expensive 


alloys quickly and waste or 


losses must 


which can be realized 
furnace. 
German 
method of and 


ferro-alloys in 


have a 
working these 
the 


is to some extent overheated, is kept 


material such as ferro-manganese, 


molten for some time in a mixer 


under the 
ed somewhat 


overheat- 
man- 


slag, and is 


without 


one 


loss of 


ganese through burning or evapor- 
ation. 

This process has been used _ for 
more than a year at Friedenshutte, 


arc-resist- 
The 


operation, 


in Upper Silesia, using an 


ance furnace of 2 to 3 tons. 


furnace is in’ contintious 
and is employed to melt down ferro- 
the 


gain 


basic Bes- 


obtained 


use in 
The 
amounts 
ton of 


manganese for 


semer converter. 
generally 
steel, 
0.4 


saving 


by this 
to 0.35 
has at 


process 


shilling net per 
risen to 
is based on the 


which 


and times over 


shilling. It 


of ferro-manganese, amounts 
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to about 30 per cent of the former 
consumption when using cold ferro- 
manganese. The saving is effected 
by the taking up of all the molten 
ferro-manganese into the bath, and 


the losses in the slag are eliminated. 
The 
much more vigorously, and a smaller 
therefore 


molten ferro-manganese_ reacts 


quantity is required to 


produce the same reducing effect as 
a larger quantity of cold ferro-man- 
ganese. Lastly, ferro - manganese 
which has crumbled to powder 


through storage for a long time may 
be used without disadvantage, where- 
as formerly it was considered value 
less. 


Cost of Melting Ferro-Manganese 


The cost of the former method of 
heating the ferro-manganese in a re- 
furnace was 4s 2d per 
while the present melting-down 
in an electr‘c furnace is 193 
30 per cent on the 
consumption of 3,300 
tons of the gross 
saving amounts to £8,208 15s. This 
is a considerable saving in less: than 
one year, due to the introduction of 
the electric furnace. 
But even if the 
ferro-manganese and 
were such that there would be no 
net saving, it would nevertheless be 
of advantage to erect an_ electric 
furnace for the process. By the use 
of molten and somewhat overheated 
ferro-manganese important improve- 
are obtained in’ the quality 
and the working is - facili- 


verberatory 
ton, 
process 
Id. By 
former 


saving 
annual 
ferro-manganese, 


costs of current, 
other items 


ments 
of steel, 
tated. 

The speed of 
en and _= slightly 
manganese is of course much greater 
than that of ferro-manganese, 
the being that the 
capacity of the molten ferro-mangan- 
ese is much greater, and the 
dation of the steel is consequently 
much more thorough. This is proved 
by the that* overblown 
can remedied with 
ferro-manganese. Further, 
containing 0.25 to 0.3 
manganese can be easily rolled with- 
when the charge has 
molten ferro-man- 
material 


molt- 
ferro- 


diffusion with 
overheated 


cold 
reason reactive 


deoxi- 


fact charges 


easily be molten 
material 
per cent of 
out 
been 


cracking 
reduced by 
ganese, the from sim- 
ilar charges reduced with cold ferro- 
manganese containing up to 0.3 to 
0.4 per cent have broken in the roll- 


while 


ing-mill. 

Further—what is very important in 
the manufacture of rails—the pcrtion 
of the molten ferro-manganese which 
with the steel 
more regu- 
the alloying 

ferro-man- 


is required to alloy 
distributes itself much 
larly in the 
capacity of 


iron, as 


the molten 
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ganese is much greater than that of 
the cold ferro-manganese. The seg- 
regation of the manganese, which 
otherwise easily occurs, is thus elim- 
inated. Also the reducing back of 
phosphorus from the slag into the 
bath when cold ferro-manganese is 
used, is avoided. The molten ferro- 
manganese does not come into con- 
tact at all with the slag of the steel 
charge, because it is poured straight 
into the clean stream of metal while 
the converter is being poured. The 
result is that the desired chemical 
composition of the final product is 
obtained with much greater certainty 
and spoiled charges are avoided. 
Since the adoption of the molten 
ferro-manganese process at Frieden- 
shutte, the analysis of the converter 
charges has shown a much greater 
uniformity. 

Among the basic steel works in 


ments. The result is always the 
same, namely, improved qualities and 
saving of expensive flux. 

The author believes that steel al- 
loys of tungsten, chromium, molyb- 
denum, etc, as used for ordnance 
and armor plates, may with ad- 
vantage be melted down in a small 
electric furnace and charged in a 
molten condition. This method 
ought also to be useful in the pro 
duction of high silicon steels and 
high manganese steels. 


Executive Officers Occupy a 
12-Story Building 


The executive offices and New 
York show rooms of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., manufacturer of 
asbestos, magnesia and electrical sup- 
plies, has been removed to the com- 

















BARNES 14 TO 24-INCH SLIDING EXTENSION GAP ENGINE LATHE 


Germany which have adopted the 
new process may be mentioned the 
Friedenshutte Works and the Hasper 
Works. 

It is obvious that the same process 
may be applied to the basic open- 
hearth furnaces or the Talbot process, 
when a large number of these fur- 
naces are working continuously. The 
saving in ferro-manganese will prop- 
ably be as great in these cases, and 
an improvement in the quality of 
steel would result. The new method 
would also prove of great advantage 
in cases where reduction must take 
place in the ladle, as in the Talbot 
process. 

Instead of ferro-manganese alone, 
one might also melt. down mixtures 
of ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon 
or aluminum, according to  require- 


pany’s twelve-story building at Mad- 
son avenue and _ VForty-first street. 
This removal was made on the com- 
pany’s fifty-fourth anniversary. Un- 
der the firm name of the J. W. Johns 
Mfg. Co. this business was conducted 
at 87 Maiden Lane, previous to May 
1, 1897, when the offices were re- 
moved to 100 William street. In 1901 
the firm name was changed to the H. 
W. Johns-Manville Co., a consolida- 
tion at that time having been effected 
between the Manville Covering Co. 
of Milwaukee, and the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. Plants are operated at 
Brooklyn, Milwaukee, West Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Hartford, Conn., Nashua, 
N. H., and South Amboy, N. J. Ex- 
tensive asbestos mines are operated 
at Danville in the Province of Que- 
bec. In its new quarters the com- 
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pany has the distinction of being one 
of the few manufacturing concerns 
which occupies an entire office build 
ing. 


Barnes Extension Gap Lathe 


The 14 to 24-inch sliding extension 
gap lathe, built by the Barnes Drill 
Co., Rockford, Ill., shown in the ac 
companying illustration, is equipped 
with a spindle 215-16 inches in diam 
eter and has capacity for 1'%-inch 
stock. It is provided with six quick 
change geared feeds, and the sliding 
top bed is a desirable feature for 
many jobs, as it permits swinging 
pieces of larger diameter through the 
gap and at greater length between 
centers than is usually possible on 
an ordinary 14-inch lathe. For ex- 
tending the gap the top bed is drawn 
back by a screw and crank at the 
rear. The tail stock is of the off-set 
type which permits the compound 
rest to be set parallel with the bed, 
and has set-over adjustment for taper 
work. 

The carriage is extended in front 
and provides a firm support for the 
turning tool when doing work in the 
gap up to the limit. of its swing. The 
carriage is fitted to the bed with a 
long bearing on the V in front and 
with a flat bearing at the rear and is 
fed by a splined screw. The car 
riage also is fitted with T-slots for 
clamping on work. The six quick 
change geared feeds, both longitud 
inal and cross, are as follows: 0.007, 
0.011, 0.017, 0.019, 0.030 and 0.049 inch. 
Either right or left hand feeds can 
be cut consecutively from 2 to 18, in 
cluding 11% pipe thread by twos 
from 18 to 36,and by fours from 36 
to 48. The cone pulley has four 
steps, respectively, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
inches in diameter 


Unveiling of Martin Fox Memorial 


The unveiling ceremony of the Mar 
tin Fox memorial under the auspices 
of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America will take place on 
the afternoon of July 5 at Cincinnati 
This ceremony will in all probability 
be held before a large assemblage, 
as many of the most prominent men 
in the labor movement already have 
signified their intention of being pres 
ent. Thus far a total of over $3,000 
has been subscribed, although a slight 
additional fund is required to defray 
the cost of the memorial 

The summer meeting of the Ameri 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers will be held in De- 
troit, July 11 and 12. 











Some Metallurgical Developments in Steel Practice 


Present Day Tendencies of Iron and Steel Manufacture, 
With a Few Side Lights on Future Possibilities 


The increased demand for steel and 
the many new purposes to which iron 
or steel is being applied is shown by 
the fact that in 1880 the United States 
produced 54 pounds annually per unit 
of population; in 1890, 153 pounds; in 
1900, 398 pounds; in 1910, 640 pounds, 
or about twelve times as much as 30 
years During the last decade 
the and consumption of 
iron has increased about 60 per cent. 


ago. 
production 


As the consumption per unit in- 
creases and the demand extends to 
those nations who are not now large 
users of iron, the following condi 
tions will result: New fields of raw 
material will be found; inferior raw 
materials must be employed; new 


will be de 
veloped, capable of dealing with ma- 
and substi 


processes of manufacture 


terial of poorer quality; 


tutes, either metallic or otherwise, 


will be offered for ‘iron. 


Preliminary Preparation of Raw Ma 
terial 

The gradual exhaustion of lump 
ores has forced the employment of 
from 80 to 100 per cent of fine ores 
in the blast furnace. Such ores are 
usually inferior physically or metal- 
lurgically to lump ores, and require 
some preliminary preparation. Waslr- 
ing, magnetic separation, pneumatic 
or other forms of concentration, fol- 
lowed by some form of agglomera- 
tion, such as_ sintering, nodulizing, 
or briquetting is growing very rap- 
idly and is extending to other fine 
materials, which were practically 
waste products in the past. The suc- 
cess attained in treating flue dust, 


pyritic residues and even iron or steel 


has caused metallurgists to 
that 
the 


lump 


turnings, 
these artificial products 
the 

order 


demand 
better 

that 
beyond 


be made equal of 


grades of ore, in 
extended 
the 


nace, in which a lump ore is almost 


their may be 


the 


use 


blast furnace to steel fur- 
a necessity. 


Coal capable of producing high 


grade coke by the older methods is 
only found in localities. In 
the manufacture of by-product coke, 
it has been shown that coke of high 


the 


certain 


quality can be made by 


1Presented at the annual 
American l[von and Steel 


proper 


meeting of the 
Institute. 


admixture of coals, some of which 


for 
is the equal of 


alone are unlit coking purposes. 
This coke the older 
coke, thus opening up a new source 
addition the by- 


of supply, and in 


products of the process are conserved. 


Blast Furnaces 


It may be said that it requires 
about 2 pounds ore, 1 pound coke, 
¥% pound limestone and 4% pounds 


of air, or a total of 8 pounds of ma- 


terial to make 1 pound of iron and 
14 pound slag, while 6% pounds of 


Fifty- 


going 


gaseous products are given off. 
the 
furnace is 


material 
The 


winter 


six per cent of 
the 


variation 


aver- 
and 


into air. 


between 


age 


summer season in temperature, pres 


and moisture, and moisture con 


tent will be as much as 15 to 20 per 
the 
day may be 8 per cent. 


sure 


cent, while variation in a single 
Refrigeration 
the blast 


have been tried as remedies, resulting 


of the air, or dessication of 


in more regular working of the fur- 
nace, more uniform quality of product 
and a saving of about 50 cents per 


ton of pig iron produced. 


Thin -lined, water-cooled furnaces 


have been used in Europe for some 
years. In the United States, four or 
more furnaces have been in blast for 


some time with promising results, It 
appears that the blast furnace of the 
future may be compared with a cyl- 
indrical furnace set in a tank of water 
reaching from the ground to the top 


of the furnace. This preservation of 


constant lines in the interior of a 
furnace and the use of a lining of 


the proper thickness to maintain an 
economical heat balance have shown 


a reduction in fuel, greater regularity 


of working and less. variation in 
product. 

The use of the waste gases with 
their attendant savings, for gas en 


gine purposes, is more nearly a me 


chanical problem and not properly 


within the scope of this paper. It is 
sufficient to say that the majority of 


future installations will be of this 
kind. Where steam engines are in- 
stalled, they will be connected with 
low pressure turbines in order to 
conserve as much of the available 
energy as possible. 

\Vithin a few years the use of the 
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Bessemer process has declined very 
rapidly, being supplanted by the basic. 
open-hearth. This was mainly 
brought about by the scarcity of Bes- 


semer ores and the fact that open- 


hearth steel is slightly more ductile 
than Bessemer steel of the same 


strength. A combination of the two 
processes, known as the duplex proc- 
used with success at several 
plants. All steel-making processes 
of a purifying character are necessar- 


ess, is 


ily oxidizing at some stage of the 
operation. The making of crucible 
steel is not one of purification, but 
depends for its superiority on the 
use of pure materials and their fu- 
sion out of direct contact with the 
fuel. 

Scope of the Electric Furnace 

The electric furnace for the manu- 


facture of ferro-alloys is indispensable 
and has come to stay, while the prof- 
itable use of the moderate-sized elec- 
substitute for the 
steels of similar quali- 
steels, will likely 
crucible steel in- 
few years. The 
production of pig iron need 
not be considered at this time. In 
localities where fuel is scarce and ex- 
pensive, and ore and power are cheap, 
it will probably be of importance. 
Several processes have been 
brought out, mostly combinations of 


tric furnace as a 
production of 
ties to crucible 
revolutionize the 
dustry within a 


electric 


steel 


older methods. in one it is pro- 
posed to tap the metal from the 
blast furnace into a rolling open- 


hearth furnace, arranged with tuyeres 
on one side, in which the metal is 
blown, the slag removed, the furnace 
moved back to a normal position, 
where the operation is finished by 
the open-hearth process. 

Open-hearth furnaces 
able and roofs are 
One of the’ latest 


with 
frequently 
modifi- 

which 


remov- 
ends 
employed. 
cations is a removable body, 
can be used as container or ladle and 
which is picked up by a crane and 
carried to the point of casting, thus 
retaining the heat in the steel and 
avoiding the use of a ladle. Water- 
cooled ports, frames and doors are 
The success attending the 
furnaces indi- 
few years an 


common. 
water-cooling of blast 


cates that within a 
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open-hearth furnace equipped with 
water-cooled ports, siages and _ roof 
will be the regular practice. 

The use of natural gas as a fuel in 
favored localities is of great impor- 
tance to the steel industry. This fuel 
is free from injurious impurities and 
of high calorific value. As’the fields 
from which this gas is drawn become 
exhausted, it is constantly necessary 
to develop new territory to keep up 
the supply. Since the supply does 
not equal the demand, the cost be- 
comes prohibitive and _— substitutes 
must be used. The results obtained 
with fuel oil and tar are very en- 
couraging. At some plants where 
they are so situated in regard to 
blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces 
and by-product coke ovens the excess 
blast furnace gas is used to coke the 
coal, while the higher quality by- 
product gas is used either alone or 
with producer gas in the open-hearth 
or heating furnaces. 

Deep cementation and that of lesser 
degree, called case-hardening, were 
formerly performed by means. of 
solid carbon or compounds carrying 
a large percentage of carbonaceous 
matter. The increased use of super- 
ficially-hardened material in gears, 
roller bearings, cutters, tools, pro- 
jectiles, etc., has brought out solid 
compounds of great activity and pro- 
moted the use of a number of gases, 
vapors and mixtures of the same 
which act very rapidly and at much 
lower temperature than formerly re- 
quired in cementation by gases or 


s¢ vlid 5S. 
Piping and Segregation 


Piping and segregation, which are 
of widely different character, are usu- 
ally classed together, as they come 
under the general heading of ingot 
defects. As a rule they exist to- 
gether, but in many cases either one 
or the other will exist in such a 
limited degree as to be negligible. 

Piping may be caused by the 
shrinkage of the metal during solidi- 
fication, or it may be due to cavities 
formed by gases imprisoned in the 
steel, or to a combination of both 
causes. 

For more than 50 years attempts 
have been made to reduce piping. 
These embrace covering the top of 
the ingot with molten slag or steel, 
liquid compression, cooling the top 
of the ingot slowly by a mold in 
which the top is made up of ma- 
terial which absorbs heat slowly, 
keeping the metal liquid by gaseous 
or solid fuel, or the electric arc, cast- 
ing in a vacuum, the addition § of 


some substance which creates a high 


temperature at the top, or the addi- 


tion of elements which absorb the 
gases. New schemes are brought for- 
ward constantly, but an = analysis 
shows them to be modifications of 
older principles. None has been uni- 
versally adopted. All fail to accom- 
plish completely the result intended. 
A few improve the conditions, others 
are impracticable, while in practically 
all the cost is prohibitive, except for 
the more expensive steels. 

Some alloy steels pipe very much 
more than ordinary steels, and even 
in ordinary steels, it may be said that 
the shrinkage cavity extends to a 
greater depth in the ingot of a high 
carbon steel than in one of low car- 
bon. 

Segregation is the separation of the 
more fusible compounds of the steel, 
such as the carbides, phosphides and 
sulphides of iron, to that part of the 
ingot which is the last to solidify. 
Elements having the characteristics 
of true metals, which alloy with iron 
in all proportions, as nickel or man- 
ganese, segregate very little or none 
at all, while the non-metals, such as 
carbon, phosphorus and sulphur, are 
the worst offenders. 


Remedies for Segregation 


The only real cure for segregation 
must be one of these three remedies: 
Instantaneous solidification of the liq- 
uid steel, the use of steel containing 
elements which do not segregate un- 
der ordinary conditions of cooling, 
or the use of pure iron. None of 
these remedies is practical, but the 
nearer these conditions are approached 
the less the segregation. 

When all is considered, probably 
the cheapest and safest method of 
dealing with piping and segregation 
in the ordinary ingot of 3 to 4 tons 
weight is to allow the steel to cool in 
the regular way, discard 30 per cent 
from the top and use the remainder. 
This discard may not always remove 
all pipe and segregation, but the 
pipe which remains, will close up in 
working and the segregation will be 
of such slight extent as not to be 
injurious. 

Those alloys in which iron pre- 
dominates are considered under this 
heading. Of the 80 known elements, 
about one-half have been combined 
with iron in greater or less propor- 
tions. Ordinary commercial steel is 
an alloy commonly made up of about 
ten elements. Some of these elements. 
such as sulphur and phosphorus, have 
always been’ considered injurious. 
Nearly all purifying processes have 
had the reduction of these two ele- 
ments as their primary object. Sul- 
phur is sometimes added to low sul- 
phur steel to confer the property of 
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rapid machining, while a certain per 
centage of phosphorus is of great 
value in preventing the sticking to- 
gether of a pack of sheets, or to in- 
sure a firmly adhering coat of spelter 
in galvanizing. 

All the elements present or added 
produce certain beneficial or injurious 
effects, depending on the amount. 
Manganese up to 1.25 per cent is a 
necessity; from this point up to 6 
per cent it produces hardness and 
brittleness, rendering the material un- 
ft for service. When the steel car- 
ries about 12 per cent, a_ slightly 
magnetic, hard, ductile alloy of great 
value in the arts is obtained. 
soundness, but 


Silicon produces 


renders the steel harder. In steel 


castings rarely more than 0.50 per 
cent is used, as higher percentages 
yield a hard casting difficult to. ma 
chine. A_ steel containing 1 per cent 
manganese, 1.75 per cent silicon and 
0.50 per cent carbon will show after 
proper heat treatment an elastic limit 
of 200,000 pounds and an elongation 
of 10 per cent. Steel containing about 
3 per cent silicon is difficult to forge 
or roll, but when finished and _ prop- 
erly heat-treated will show very val- 
uable magnetic properties, which are 
indispensable to the electrical  en- 
gineer. This steel is one of the newer 
alloy steels. 

Carbon varying from traces to 1.50 
per cent produces marked physical 
changes and seems to show the most 
pronounced effect of any element 
Until the advent of alloy steel and 
even since then, its proportions large 
ly govern the ‘various properties of 


the entire range of steels. 
Nickel Alloys 


Nickel alone or with other ele- 
ments, as chromium or vanadium, 
improves the strength of steel with- 
out materially decreasing the ductil- 
ity. \t least five classes of nickel 
steels, ranging from 3 to 36 per cent 
nickel, are important iron alloys. The 
36 per cent alloy called Invar, is re 
markable in possessing the least ex 
pansion or contraction per unit of 
temperature of any metallic sub 
stance, 

Vanadium is one of the newer ele- 
ments to be added to iron. It seems 
to rank next to carbon in intensity 
of effect, and is used in small per- 
centages, usually from 0.25 to 0.50 per 
cent. It aids in raising the elastic 
limit of the steel to within 70 to 90 
per cent of the ultimate strength and 
improves its resistance to failure un- 
der repeatedly applied dynamic 
stresses. 

Tungsten was used by Mushet in 


the development of — self-hardening 
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tool steel, contributing the property 
of hardening while cooling in the air. 
This discovery was the beginning of 
made in the 


the great developments 


tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, 
high speed tool steels of the present 
day. 

Of the newer elements alloyed with 
iron might be mentioned boron, titan- 
ium, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, cop- 
these 


per and Some of 


alloys look very promising. 


manganese. 


The use of alloy steels containing 


other than the regular elements is 


growing rapidly. One factor 
that has contributed to their growth 
is the great advance made in the au- 
tomobile industry. Statistics 
that over 600,000 tons of alloy 
1910, or 


three times as much as in 1909, 


very 


show 
steel 


was made during more than 


Ileal 


Treatment 


Heat be detined as 


the careful heating of 


treatment may 
steel to a pre- 
determined temperature, followed bs 
a slow or rapid cooling, usually fol- 
lowed by a second heating to a lower 
then by 


temperature than the first 


rapid or slow cooling. The tempera- 


tures used and the method of cooling 
employed vary as the composition of 
the steel or its uses vary 
Treatment affects the mechanical, 
chemical, electrical and physical qual 
ities of the metal. High temperatures 


are not: always’ essential to these 


changes. . Certain steels will become 
minus 180 
little 


Other steels, non- 


three times stronger at 


degrees Cent. and show very 
change in ductility. 
magnetic. at ordinary temperatures, 


become highly magnetic at the tem 


perature of liqtid air. Prolonged 
heating in boiling water will destroy 
the hardness of a carefully tempered 


edge tool Hleating a soft steel not 
ordinarily sensitive to heat treatment, 
to between 300 and 400 degrees Cent., 
show a 


and then quenching, will 


marked reduction in ductility and a 


decided difference in solubility when 
acted upon by chemical agents. 

Steels may be separated into three 
Soft 
cent carbon; medium steels from 0.26 


classes: steels up to 0.25 per 


to 0.75 per cent carbon and_ hard 


steels, or those above 0.75 per cent 
carbon 

Soft steels, such as sheets, wire, or 
tubes, are but 


slightly changed by 


heat treatment, unless the action be 
continued over a very long period. In 
some cases this may prove detrimen- 
tal. Very few attempts have been 
made to treat steel of this grade be 
yond an annealing or normalizing 
to insure uniform heating and cooling 
throughout. 


furnish, by far, the 


: 


Medium steels 
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largest portion of the tonnage of all 


steel produced. In this class is found 


all the harder and stronger varieties 


of boiler and ship plates, machinery 
steel, rails, axles, steel castings, car 
wheels, shafting, wood working im- 


plements, most of the structural and 
bridge materials, and a large quantity 
of the steel used in automobiles and 
The 


been 


agricultural machinery. medium 


steels have not always treated, 


except for such special cases as ar- 


mor, guns, crank shafts, connecting 


and piston rods, or any material in 
durability and 
\lmost all al- 


class. On 


which great strength, 


security is required. 
loy steels belong to this 


account of their thermal susceptibil- 


ity, they are usually heat-treated to 
develop their best properties. 

The 
important 
little 


the toughness as indicated by bending 


steel castings in 


Very 


while 


anealing of 


work is. essential. 


strength is sacrificed, 


or twisting has been increased from 


two to four times that of the un- 


treated casting. 


Railway axles. shafts and forgings 


were not heat treated in the past. As 


the alloy steels with their accom- 


panving heat treatments were brought 


out, attention was immediately given 
to the treatment of ordinary steels. 
Most forgings are being heat-treated 


at the time. It is believed 
that the 


to gears, shafting, rails, wheels, plates, 


present 


treatment now being given 


bars and machinery parts will grow 


until practically all such materfal will 
condition 


be used in a_ heat-treated 


Ilardness of Tool Steels 


Hard steels, known as tool steels, 
are not often used in an untreated 
state. These steels were the first 


steels made and were valuable, as they 
could be made intensely hard by heat- 
ing and quenching in water. It was 
could be 


found that this hardness 


modified by subsequent heating o1 
tempering, yielding a tool or imple- 
ment of value. A 
of 400 Cent 


hardness and makes the tool too soft 


great temperature 


degrees removes this 
to cut hard metals. 

When the great changes in railway 
material during the last quarter of a 
century are considered, it is reason- 
able to believe that the freight car of 
the future will regularly carry a load 
of 100 


limited by 


tons. Its size—will only be 


bridge, tunnel or other 
reinforced concrete 
track of 150 to 


200 pound rails on steel supports, or 


clearances. A 


roadbed, carrying a 


perhaps duplicate rails laid 


inches apart on each side of the 


track, will probably be the standard 


practice a few years hence. As the 


elastic limit of the axle, wheel and 


a, few 
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rail are approached, a_ higher limit 
will be required, limited only by what 
the steel maker can produce and by 


the point to which this may be car- 


ried and still retain sufficient trac- 
tion under engine wheels to move 
the load. To distribute the _ load, 


four wheels may be mounted on the 
wheels and 
The 


same axle, or additional 


axles put under the future car. 
effort to secure a strong material of 
the least weight, in order to reduce 
the dead load carried, will always ex- 
made 


in the machinery and building world. 


ist. Similar progress’ will be 


Probable Developments 


The demand for a stronger, lighter, 


less corrodible metal will continue 


and its use be governed by its ex- 


tra cost in comparison with reguiar 
naterial. [ron rusts more rapidly 


when exposed than almost any of the 
The 


coating or metallic cov- 


common metals. attempts to 


protect it by 


erings have done much to inerease 
its durability. It is not an exagger- 


future re- 
method of 


ated statement to say that 


searches will develop a 


treating iron, which will greatly re- 
tard or wholly prevent corresion. 


How this is to be accomplished is 
left to the 


vapor, 


Exposure to a 
heat, 


future. 


gas or aided by pres- 
sure or the electric current, may ren- 
der the iron entirely passive, or di- 
minish the effect of atmospheric con- 
may be that more than 


such a simple treatment will be nec- 


ditions. It 


essary, and that after such a passive 
condition has been produced, it must 
be fixed or made permanent by addi- 
tional 


treatments, as quenching, ex- 


posure to other gases or vapors, or 


to chemical solutions, to obtain the 
desired result. 


Rearranges Sales Forces 

B. Nichol & Co., New York, effect- 
ive May 1, became sales agents for 
Coal & Coke Co. in all 
territory excepting. New England, and 
taken over the offices of the 
Davis company in various cities. F. 
F. Chadwick, formerly manager of 
the Davis company in Philadelphia, 
has become manager of B. Nichol & 


the Davis 


have 


Co., with offices in the Land Title 
building, Philadelphia, and E._ F. 
Rizer, Jr., formerly manager of the 
Reading, Pa., offices, has become 


manager for B. Nichol & Co. there. 
E. Kelly Rothstein, who has been 
vice president and general manager of 
sales of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
has become manager of the coal and 
coke department of B. Nichol & Co., 


and the general offices have been 
moved to the Singer building, New 
York, 
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The Corrosion of Steel and Its 


Prevention 


Samples of Wrought Iron Made Hundreds of Years Ago Display 


Corrosive Resistant Properties—Pure Irons the 


The problem of the corrosion of 
steel may be considered from two 
distinct points ‘of view. On the one 
hand we might discuss the manufac- 


Solution? 


By Allerton S Cushman 


live in a practical age and it is essen- 
tial that we should consider our great 
industrial problems from a practical 
viewpoint. No sensible person would 

















FIG, 1—SPECIMENS OF IRON DATING FROM THE FIFTH CENTURY, WHICH ARI. 
UNUSUALLY RESISTANT TO CORROSION. 


ture of metal specially designed to 
be slow rusting and resistant to cor- 
rosion, while on the other hand we 
might confine ourselves to a consid- 
eration of methods of treatment by 
the application of protective coatings 
or in other ways, so that even the 
usual grades of commercial steels 
may be made as rust-proof as possi- 
ble. 

It seems to be the general con- 
sensus of opinion that the old hand- 
worked irons which preceded the 
products of our modern pneumatic 
processes, possessed a wonderful qual- 
ity of resistance to corrosion and it 
is, therefore, pertinent for us to in- 
aquire whether a study of ancient spec- 
imens of iron and steel may not point 
the way to improvement on the mod- 
ern scale of metallurgical operation. 

Before proceeding with this line of 
inquiry, however, I would Ike to pont 
out the importance of bearing in 
mind that. the chemical constitution 
of iron or steel is only one factor 
of the problem, for the amount and 
kind of work that a given product 
receives will profoundly influence its 
physical character and qualities. We 

‘Presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


propose a return to the old hand 
worked methods of manufacture, for 
modern conditions are not conducive 
to the success of such an industry. 


ported upon by Sir Robert Hadfield, 
in a paper on “Sinhalese Iron and 
Steel of Ancient Origin,” presented 
before the Royai Society and also 
before the Iron and Steel Institute 
of Great Britain. These interesting 
specimens taken from the Colombo 
Museum consist of a rude chisel, a 
nail and a bill hook, which date un- 
questionably from the fifth century 
and may, therefore, be said to be 
about 500 years old. Considering that 
for the larger part of this time these 
specimens have been subjected to 
the corrosive influences of nature, 
they are in a remarkable state of 
preservation, although showing, as 
would be expected, some effect of 
the ravages of time. They are shown 
in Tig. 1, 

The chemical constitution of the 
three specimens was very similar, as 
shown by the following analyses: 


Chisel Nail, sill hook 

Per cent. Percent. Per cent 
Carbon Trace Trace Trace 
Manganese we Trace 
Sulphur : . 0.003 0.022 
Phosphorus Sete ae 0.32 0.34 
Silicon " AP ~~ fhiZ O11 0.119 
Copper 7 so Soe 0.119 0.012 


These specimens would, of course, 
be classified as wought irons and not 
as steels, but from the viewpoint of 

















FIG. 2—THREE IRON LINKS IN A WONDERFUL STATE OF PRESERVATION. 
THESE SPECIMENS WERE OBTAINED FROM THE NEWBURYPORT, 
MASS., SUSPENSION BRIDGE BUILT IN 1809 


The most ancient specimens of iron 
that have been studied, as far as | 
can ascertain, have been recently re- 


their wonderful resistance to corros- 
ion it is interesting to note that car- 
bon and manganese are absent, with 
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very low sulphur, whereas, according 
to the standards of modern iron met- 
allurgy, the phosphorus content is ex- 
traordinarily high. The high silicon 


‘content probably represents slag, and 


if so is not significant. We _ should 
expect such a metal to be cold-short 
and brittle, which it undoubtedly was, 
but unquestionably material of a very 
similar constitution could be made to- 
day in an open-hearth furnace, and 
subsequently rolled without giving 


special trouble. 
Wrought Nail 


| shall now present some data on 
some specimens of iron which have 
been recorded in this country and 
which have shown themselves to be 
extraordinarily resistant to corrosion. 

The first specimen isan old wrought 
nail known to have been used in the 
construction of the Masonic Hall, at 
Richmond, Va., in 1807. It is shown 
in Fig. 4, compared with a corroded 
modern nail. 

This specimen came into my posses- 
sion in 1908 with the information 
that it had been found half-driven 
into the old oak studding so that the 
head and half of the shank was ex- 
posed to the weather for the major 
portion of its century of service. It 
was in a marvelous state of preser 
vation, the forged edges of the head 
remaining quite sharp and unrusted. 
The analysis is remarkably similar to 
that of the old Sinhalese wrought 
irons and is as follows: Carbon, 0.93 
per cent; manganese, 0.06 per cent; 
sulphur, 0.013 per cent; phosphorus, 
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FIG. 3—A WELL-PRESERVED IRON 
BAND 


0.25 per cent; silicon, 0.121 per cent, 
and copper, 0.027 per cent. 
The next specimen, shown in Fig. 


o>) 


, is an old band or sleeve which 


was attached to a bronze cannon cap- 
tured from the British by the Ameri- 
can troops at the storming of Stony 
Point, in 1779. The cannon has been 
used for monumental purposes and 
has stood for many years exposed to 
the full force of the elements. The 
iron sleeve has been wonderfully rust- 
proof and the old hammer marks 
made when it was forged are clear 
and sharp. 

The analysis follows: Carbon, 0.010 
per cent; manganese, 0.010 per cent; 
sulphur, 0.005 per cent; phosphorus, 
0.07 per cent; silicon, trace, and cop- 
per, 0.080 per cent. 

Here again we find low carbon, 
manganese and sulphur, with a ten- 
dency toward high phosphorus. 


Analysis of Links 


lig. 2 shows three iron links from 
the famous old link suspension bridge 
which was built in 1809, at Newbury- 
port, Mass., and known as the Essex- 
Merrimac chain bridge. This bridge 
was in continuous use until the late 
summer of 1909, having completed 
practically a full century of service. 
The links have proved themselves 
wonderfully resistant to corrosion un- 
der most severe conditions near the 
seashore. 

The analyses of three separate links, 
although not the individual ones 
shown in the illustration, are as fol- 


lows: 

Link A Link B Link C 
Carbott 35. Sab avd » 0.05 0.12 0.04 

Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
Manganese erg i Trace 0.01 
SINE ie Si Visine 0.007 0.01 0.006 
Phosphorus scents Cen 0.07 0.02 
ASEM 6, oss okinawa 0.019 0.047 0.028 
Se A 0.43 0.018 Trace 


The above analyses were made in 
the research department of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. Material from 
the same bridge has been analyzed 
and reported by Prof. A. P. Mills, 
of Cornell University, who concluded 
that the excellent resistance to cor- 
rosion was due to copper, as all the 
sample links worked on at Cornell 
showed high copper. The links in 
which copper was absent were just 
as long-lived as those which contained 
nearly one-half a per cent of that 
element. In this connection it may 
be noted that the copper content of 
Sir Robert Hadfield’s old irons was 
variable, and Sir Robert wrote me 
as follows, under date of March 19, 
1912: “As regards the effect of cop- 
per in adding resistance, all the spec- 
imens are more or less alike; whereas, 
if this element has any influence the 
nail ought to have shown less cor- 
rosion than the others. I think, 
therefore, you are right in not ac- 
cepting the theory that the addition 
of copper will enable iron and steel 
to resist corrosion.” 
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Returning to the analyses of the 
Newburyport links, we find again a 
tendency to low carbon, manganese 
and sulphur, with moderately high 
phosphorus. 


Galvanised’ Roofing 


A sample of galvanized, corrugated 
roofing was found on the Isthmus of 
Panama, where it had been abandoned 
by the French many years ago. The 
corrosive influences are so severe on 
the Isthmus that samples of this 
material were passed from hand to 
hand among metallurgists in this 














FIG. 4—WROUGHT IRON NAIL IN SER 
VICE SINCE 1807 AT THE LEFT; 
AT THE RIGHT IS A COR 
RODED MODERN NAIL 


country, as an interesting exhibit of 
durable metal. Although the durabil- 
ity may be largely due to the heavy 
spelter coating, it is more than doubt- 
ful if our modern steel galvanized 
sheet would last as long in that at- 
mosphere. An analysis of the meta! 
is, therefore, of interest, and is as 
follows: Carbon, 0.02 per cent; man- 
canese, 0.04 per cent; sulphur, 0.061 
per cent; phosphorus, 0.427 per cent; 
silicon, 0.12 per cent, and copper, 
0.031 per cent. 

The sample was inclined to be brit- 
tle, as we should expect with such 
high phosphorus; but again we find 
low carbon and manganese, with sul- 
phur moderate. 


Sulphur and Manganese 


It should be stated that the above 
examples of ancient irons have 
not been selected in order to prove 
any point whatsoever. They repre- 
sent every authentic case of extraor- 
dinary corrosion resistance of which 
I have been able to make a record. 
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| do not even make the claim that 
these records prove anything, but | 
submit them to your attention as be- 
ing highly suggestive and interesting. 
I have long believed and have so 
stated in many publications that ex- 
treme purity in respect especially to 
manganese and sulphur is a contribut- 
ing influence toward durability in a 
material whether it be classified as 
iron or steel. I am, of course, not 
unmindful of the metallurgical diffi- 
culties in the way of manufacturing 
steel free from manganese unless the 
carbon is also to be elimmated. If 
the carbon is eliminated, we are, in 
my opinion, dealing with iron and not 
with steel, no matter by what. process 
the metal has been manufactured. 


From the viewpoint of resistance to 


corrosion, manganese might be toler- 
ated if sulphur was absent, but here 
again we run into a_ metallurgical 
difficulty. 

It has recently been shown in some 
papers presented before the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain, that 
the tendency of steels to corrode in- 
creases with increasing carbon up to 
a certain maximum. This is in ac- 
cordance with the electrolytic explana- 
tion of the mechanism of the reac- 
tions which produce cofrosion. The 
electrolytic explanation of corrosion 
is now very generally accepted by 
scientific men. 

To sum up the conclusions that 
have been reached as the result of 
many scientific studies of corrosion, 
it may be said that homogeneity or 
freedom from at least excessive se- 
vregation is an essential to a high 
resistance in 


degree of corrosion 


either iron or steel. One way to 
reach homogeneity is to allow little 
or no impurities to be present to pro- 
duce segregation, as is done in the 
manufacture of the very pure irons 
which are now made in open-hearth 
furnaces. 

The manufacture of commercially 
pure irons in open-hearth furnaces on 
the large scale of operation usual in 
modern steel-making was only a short 
time ago considered a_ metallurgical 
impossibility and even now in Europe 
there are metallurgists who do not 
believe that it can be done. Not so 
long ago a leading British engineer 
stated 


journal editorially that the 


making of open-hearth metal free 
from manganese was an impossibility, 
but even if it could be done the metal 
would be superoxidized and unfit for 
rolling or for use. 

For many years we have been ac 
customed to turn to Norway and 
Sweden, when iron of exceptional 
purity was desired. Now it can be 
obtained even purer in this country 


on a larger scale and for less money. 
In my opinion the accomplishment of 
the manufacture of iron’ of extraor- 
dinary purity in the open-hearth fur- 
nace should be noted and _ honored, 
as it would undoubtedly have been 
had its development taken place on 
the other side of the Atlantic. From 
a patriotic point of view, if for no 
other reason, it is satisfactory to re- 
fiect that Europe is now beginning to 
consider this country as a source of 
supply for the purer irons for which 
many purposes there is a growing de- 
mand. 

We must admit, however, that the 
manufacture of slow rusting iron or 
iron alloys is a specialty only to be 

















CUTLER-HAMMER ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTOR CONTROL‘ 
LER WITH COVER RE- 
MOVED. 

undertaken by specialists, and that 
the great mass of steel tonnage that 
goes into structural material calls for 
protection from corrosion. We are 
all more or less familiar with the 
strenuous efforts that have been made 
in recent years to improve the meth- 
ods of coating iron and_= steel with 
protective coatings of other metals 
such as zinc, lead, copper, and _ vari- 
ous alloys. It is evident that the 
ereat mass of steel structural mate- 
rial that goes into service, must de- 
pend upon paint coatings for its pro- 
tection. -We all know that there are 
hundreds of “best paints” offered in 
the market for iron and steel work. 
\s the only perfect test of paint is a 
service test, considerable time must 
elapse and money be wasted before 
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we can find out the facts. We are 
also frequently confronted with other 
difficulties. If, for instance, we have 
concluded that red lead is a_ safe 
prime coater, we are suddenly con 
fronted with the fact that all red 
leads are not alike and also that the 
conditions and methods of applica- 
tion are important factors. 

I! am glad to be able to report that 
great progress has been made as the 
result of the application of scientific 
investigation and = principles to the 
general subject of protective coat- 
ings. As the result of a systematic 
series of exposure tests on steel pan- 
els erected at Atlantic City under the 
auspices of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. we now know how 
to select intelligently materials for 
prime coating iron and_= steel. We 
have been able to divide pigments, 
roughly at least, into classes known 
as “inhibitors” and “stimulators” of 
corrosion. The discovery that cer- 
tain substances when laid out in an 
oil film on the surface of steel act 
ually acceierate, while others check 
or retard corrosion, gives us a_ basis 
of scientific selection on which to 
write specifications for protective 
paints. 


Alternating Current Motor 
Controller 


A new type of motor starter and 
speed regulator with the cover re 
moved, built by the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The drum 
is similar in appearance to the direct- 
current drum controllers placed on 
the market last year by this company. 
Non-stubbing, — straight-line 
fingers are used similar to those em- 
ployed in the drum controllers. An 
arc-proof shield is mounted under 


contact 


the finger board and is slotted so as 
to interlace with the deflectors, there- 
by preventing the burning. of the 
board and the communication of the 
arc from one finger to another. With 
the starter the resistance is entirely 
cut out of the rotor circuit when 
running normal, while with the speed 
regulator the operating handle may 
be moved backward or forward, ac- 
cording to the variation of the speed 
desired. Standard regulators are ar- 
ranged to give 50 per cent speed re- 
duction. The resistance used with 
these controllers varies according to 
the duty, whether for starting only 
or for regulating. The cast metal 
grids are mounted in special mill end 
frames on two supporting rods which 
are covered with mica tubing and 
also are insulated from the end frame 
by fiber washers and tubes. 
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cg Te Tae. i International Pump....... 30 |—%%/} Dee. 19! 17,762,500 ¥%Q. Apr., 1905 
revival of labor troubles. Wednesday International Pump, ahaha tae SOT > 11,350,000 | 6cum. 140 May, 1912 - 
showed ; FE ; ices wed Lackawanna Steel...... : . Sy ree Mar. 13) 34,978,000 | = == | «esses 
showed a decline in obii-minein follo “ i Lame San. Cor. . oiiceeccs 28% | —1% | Oct. 2| 40,000,000 | = —=§ | «eeeee 
by a rally at the closing. Reading New York Air Brake “See ce fon oe Mar. 13 10,000,000 | 6 148 juz: 1911 
, ‘ me aca 1 .-1.,  Niles-Bement-Pond....... 95 Peale “eb. 8,500,900 6 %Q. une, 1912 
and Steel common furnished nearly Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.... 101 | ...-. 2,003,000 | 6cum. | 1% . May, 1912 
wne-thir f the business. Copper Otis-Elevator Co......... 74 | ceece Mar. 18 6,358,600 | 4 1 , Apr., 1912 
one-third of ” oP! Otis Elevator Co., pr...... We 4S u5s 6,375,300 | 6n.c. 1%. | Apr. 1912 
metal advanced to 1636 cents, a new Pa. Steel SE GR en aa oe Pees May 13) 10,750,000 5a <a 
“aR ’ aE 2s ae os 6 ee ere tes aeeee 20,587,500 7n.c. 3%S.A.| May, 1912 
high pric € for the year. I hursday ) Pittsburgh “OE ERO 21y V4, Mar. 12 20,.1946:600i2 1 «620: lees y 
the market was active and weak with Pittsburgh Coal, pr....... 88% | —1% 27,071,800 | 7cum. 1% Q.- Apr., 1912 
ye! 7 Pittsburgh Steel Co., pr... | 102% | ..... Oct. 7 7,000,000 7 cum. 1% Q. June, 1912 
many stocks declining from 1 to 4 Pressed Steel Car......... 35. | «-.++ | Feb, 21 12,500,000 1 Q. Aug., 1904 
te “ = a anew rested. stesl Car, pr. ....: O24 fo sews 12,500,090 7nc 1% Q. May, 1912 
points. Call money remained easy  puytiman......- ies 53 160% | + % | Nov. 13 | 120,000,000 | 8 2.9. | May, 1912 
despite large shipments. Friday, there Railway Stl. Spring....... 34% | —2% | Mar. 7) 13,500,000 | 2 1S. A. Oct., 1908 
; F pes Railway Stl. Spring, pr.... 100% | + % 13,500,000 7 cum 1% Q. Mar., 1912 
was an irregular recovery in prices. Rep. Iron & ster! eee 23% 4 | Oct. °°16.1--27 AGRE  ncuh haben 
Th. Rank eee : cl ere! th Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 80 | 1% 25,000,000 7 cum. 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
The Bank of France reduced its dis Sloss-Sheffield............ 51 | —1¥% | Mar. 13 | 10,000,009 | 5 1%Q. | Sept., 1910 
count rate from 3% to 3 per cent, the Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... et eee 6,700,000 7nc 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
; . a S é U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... 21% +33 | June 26 12,500,900 1 3 Dec., 1907 
first change since last September. U. §. Pipe & Fdy. Co. pr. 55% | +1%4 12,500,009 14%. | June, 1911 
; si ve eee P Sinsitene 4% ~ Stee eseg 79% | +1% | April 15 | 508,302,500 | 5 1%. | Tune, 1912 
Copper metal strong, the principal ft, Mh iscatv. . 11%] + % 360,281,100 | 7cum. | 1%. | May, 1912 
selling agency advancing the price of U.S, Steel Ss............. 102! + \% 465,189,500 | 5 | § t 
te Se 1 4/3 conte s 1 Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 61% | -.... | Sept. 17 o.Graaee FO Ras Oct., 1907 
electrolytic to 16 1/5 cents a pound, Westinghouse Air Brake... 170 | ..... Oct. 1) 14,000,009* 5. + Apr., 1912 
the highest for years. Saturday, the Westinghouse Electric..... 75 | —1% | June 12 3,998,700* | 7 cur. 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
market was dull but strong. Several Par value of shares, $109, except those starred (*), $50. 
. . ; **Includes last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extra. 
specialties were very strong. +Stock. 
ey 914 >o IZ ; 
Money on call ranged between 3 _ ee Sh ee, 
and 21%4 per cent. Time money showed ; ; 
es f week last year. Fortnightly railroad 
a supply much in excess of demand. : gay Copper Stocks 
The actual condition of clearinghouse Statistics showed an ante sai surplus New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
institutions showed loans decreased of 130,098, a decrease of 8,783 from closed 84%, a net gain of %. 
$19,063 - ne sits creased $3, the oreceding fortnight. mmer- 
$19,063,000; net deposits decreased $ { g tnig Co Boston.—Anaconda. closed 42%. 


cial failures numbered 308, compared 
with 263 the preceding week and 253 
of $8,982,200. Non-member the week last year. 
companies Shares were sold to the number of 


198,000; total reserve $444,274,000, and 


net gain of 1%; Calumet & Arizona 
the excess of reserves $20,902,500, an 


closed 72%, a net gain of %4; Calumet 
& Hecla closed 485, a net gain of 5; 
North Butte Mining closed 28%, a 


increase corresponding 


banks and trust showed 





loans increased $2,673,900; net de- 
posits decreased $1,627,900; reserve on 
deposits decreased $1,322,900, and the 
percentage of reserve 19, against 19.3 
the week Bank 
showed an increase of 3 per cent over 


previous. clearings 


the preceding week and an increase 
of 9.7 per cent over the corresponding 


3,664,017, compared with 3,061,400 the 
preceding week and 3,634,600 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Bonds, 
exclusive of government bonds, were 
sold to the amount of $15,120,000, 
compared with $16,101,000 the preced- 
ing week and $18,619,000 the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 


net gain of 74; Quincy Mining closed 
867%, a net gain of %. 


Financial Note 


The Amalgamated Copper Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1 a share, an in- 
crease of 5) cents a share, thus placing the 
stock on a 4 per cent basis, 
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The German Iron Trade 


The renewal of the German steel syndicate ex- 
cluded the B_ products, finished steel other than 
shapes and rails, but it is to be inferred that the pro- 
ducers feel the syndicate in its modified form will 
still be powerful, or the whole idea would have been 
dropped, instead of a renewal being effected as to 
the A products, semi-finished steel, beams and rails. 
It must be remembered that the control of B products 
was only as to allotments, not as to prices, while the 
control of A products was and is complete, covering 
both allotments and prices. 

In our last issue, a well known British writer dis- 
cussed the general effect of the German syndicates, 
laying especial emphasis upon the great benefit con- 
ferred upon the German iron industry by the export 
bounty system which was inaugurated in 1897. 
Through the operation of that system, German iron 
and steel exports have been multiplied by seven as 
to tonnage, the gain being more than 4,000,000 tons, 
which is almost double the gain made by American 
and British exports combined in the same _ period. 
Our contributor, however, was doubtful whether the 
syndicate system would remain a success, on account 
of the disturbance caused by the “mixed works”. In 
recent years, the Germans have taken to combining 
successive stages of operation, steel works acquiring 
coal and coke operations at the one end and finishing 
departments at the other. This, it appears, causes 
trouble through conflict between the “mixed” and the 
“pure” works. 

It has been the common remark in the United 
States that Germany is far ahead of us, having 
adopted the syndicate system, in essence a price agree- 
ment and pooling among producers, when in_ this 
country every effort is being made by the authorities 
to prevent any price agreements. In combining the 


successive operations, however, we are much ahead 
of Germany, for in the United States this principle, 
though illustrated by the case of the United States 
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Steel Corporation, is by no means confined to it. Even 
the smaller independent steel producers in the United 
States combine the successive stages, having coke 
plants and ore mines at the one end and finishing de- 
partments at the other, even to the extent of making 
railroad spikes, nail kegs, fence and fitted structural 
material. The tardy adoption of the American idea 
is tending to disturb the operation of the syndicates, 
and even threatens their continuance at all. 

What is particularly important for us to note is 
that the export bounty system has enabled the German 
iron industry to operate at practically full capacity 
for a dozen years, whereby operating costs have been 
kept down and there has been continuous profit, per- 
mitting the steady introduction of economical machin- 
ery and processes. Our own improvements are more 
spasmodic, on account of the great ups and downs in 
demand which Germany has avoided. When demand 
is heavy, our surplus earnings are invested in in- 
creases in capacity. When demand is light, producers 
wish to introduce economies, without necessarily in- 
creasing output, but do not have the funds. There 
has not been the opportunity for steady and consistent 
progress which has been possible in Germany. 





Doing Business in the Dark 


At a recent convention in Detroit of a body of 
manufacturers affiliated with the foundry industry, 
some papers were read and discussed concerning cost 
keeping in this particular trade, and also covering 
the latest shop equipment and methods for econom- 
ical production. . When the officials of this associa- 
tion were requested to make the papers public, they 
refused to do so on the ground that they contained 
information which it would not be desirable for their 
jobbers and consumers to know. A similar policy of 
secrecy prevailed at recent conventions held at Nor 
folk by makers of and dealers in machinery and sup 
plies. 

It is with no little humiliation that the existence 
of such a state of affairs in a branch of the iron 
trade and machinery business of this country must be 
acknowledged. It is a fact generally admitted, all 
things considered, that there is no other business in 
the world in which the spirit of square dealing, justice 
and fair play is so strongly entrenched as in the iron 
and steel trade. The policy of the manufacturers 
mentioned above is, therefore, only more conspicuous 
and regretable. It is in striking contrast with the 
policy of such organizations as the Iron and Steel 
Institute, the American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
National Founders’ Association, the National Metal 
Trades Association, and the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. 

One is forced to inquire into the cause for this 
policy of secrecy of some associations, when condi- 
tions are such that the body of men who purchase 
and use their products—in other words, those who 
give them their right to exist—may not be informed 
regarding shop methods, economies of manufacture 
and cost-keeping principles. Such an attitude gener- 
ates suspicion, distrust and condemnation which may 
be entirely :inwarranted by the facts. The inference, 
however, is that these manufacturers have something 
to hide; that their profits are too large; that there is 
favoritism in the treatment of their customers or 
that they have failed to give the trade the proper 
benefit of the economies in manufacture which they 
have achieved. There is no way at present to judge 
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the truth of these suspicions. Nevertheless, they 
exist and are strong in the minds of those who deal 
with such organizations, and the manufacturers con- 
cerned have only themselves to blame for this attitude 
on the part of their customers, 

It is such conditions as this that are largely re- 
sponsible for the unrest, distrust and suspicion now so 
noticeable in the popular mind of this country and 
any body of manufacturers which consistently pursues 
a policy of secrecy and shows a disposition to hide 
the important facts regarding its business is simply 
inviting its own destruction. 

There is only one way to conduct business in this 
age and that is with the utmost candor. The days 
when the phrase, “Let the buyer beware,” represent- 
ed the ruling creed of business have long since passed. 
The greatest publicity, frankness and honesty, coupled 
with fair dealing and absolute impartiality regarding 
prices, terms and conditions, form the only sure rule 
for success, 


Regulating Freight Rates 


Charges that rebates, in the guise of unduly low 
freight rates to favored shippers, are still being given 
extensively by some railways under the full protection 
of the law are preferred by Samuel O. Dunn, writing 
in the current Journal of Political Economy, issued 
by the University of Chicago Press. Too low freight 
rates, the writer declares, are as pernicious as those 
which are too high, and he shows how manufacturers 
who are dominant in railways may be influential in 
causing extremely low railway rates to be made on 
the commodities shipped by the manufacturers. 

“Ts it not,” says Mr. Dunn, “the height of absurd- 
ity and inconsistency that the people of the United 
States should deliberately make and keep in effect 
laws which thus, to a large extent, put the railways 
at the mercy of big shippers, and then when, largely 
owing to this, unfair discrimination results, denounce 
and prosecute the managers of the railways for it?” 

We believe that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be given as great power in raising rates 
which it considered too low as it now has in reducing 
rates. As we have heretofore pointed out in the ore 


_ handling cases recently decided in Cleveland, certain 


defendants were found guilty of violating the anti- 
trust law, because as shippers they shared in large 
profits of dock companies while other shippers con- 
tributed toward those profits. The dock companies 
have been reorganized to meet the views of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the result promises 
to be satisfactory for all concerned. We believe that 
a similar policy could be applied to remedy the con- 
ditions, of which Mr. Dunn complains. Up to the 
present. time, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has accomplished much toward improving conditions, 
but it has much to learn and needs the co-operation 
of all well informed men in reaching conclusions upon 
subjects concerning which it is expected to issue 
orders. 





Injunctions as a Remedy for Illegal Strikes 


While no fair-minded man wishes to challenge the 
right of employes to quit work when they can do so 
without violating a contract, there are kinds of illegal 
strikes, such as sympathetic strikes and those declared 
to prevent the use of open shop materials, against 
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which employers have a perfect right to obtain in- 
junctions. By thus restraining illegal strikes, em- 
ployers may render service to workingmen who are 
compelled to go on strike when they have absolutely 
no sympathy with the strike. 

The experience of the American Anti-Boycott As- 
sociation with the carpenters’ union during the past 
year has conclusively demonstrated that an injunc- 
tion properly applied can successfully deal with the 
situation in which union men are not sufficiently in- 
terested in the object of a strike to take part in a 
sympathetic movement and will remain at work if 
union agitators are prevented from forcing them to 
quit. In a case in Brooklyn, for example, a strike 
was called on buildings, where materials manufac- 
tured by a certain lumber company were being used. 
The business agents of the union were promptly in- 
formed that the materials were protected by an in- 
junction and the union carpenters completed the 
work. Frequently it has been found that union mem- 
bers regard their cards as licenses to work and are 
not in sympathy with such policies of their leaders 
as result in incessant striking and a consequent loss 
of wages. We believe that employers in general may 
well consider whether they cannot serve their em- 
ployes as well as themselves by a judicious use of the 
injunction. 





Increased Inspection of Rail Making 


The plan of increased inspection in rail mills, first 
worked out for the Harriman lines, and since ex- 
panded so that it includes 15 systems with the total 
of over 90,000 miles, is deserving of more than the 
brief mention, which it recently received in our news 
columns. Men may, and do, disagree as to the 
causes for the breakage of rails, but there is no 
ground for disputing the proposition that the inspec- 
tion should be thorough. The new plan is to place 
an inspector on duty, day and night, in the convert- 
ing works, another in the blooming mill, another in 
the rail mill, and still another at the testing machine. 
This requires eight men in addition to the four or 
five inspectors heretofore employed. If anything oc- 
curs contrary to the specifications under which the 
rails are being rolled, or to accepted good practice, 
the facts are reported and the foreman is notified, 
so that he can remedy the trouble. If the offense is 
great enough to justify it, the rails can be re-inspected. 
As the reports giving the records of all heats are 
furnished to the roads concerned, the engineering de- 
partments of the roads have a complete history of 
the rails, and the action of the rails in service can be 
watched with reference to their manufacture. Com- 
plete staffs of inspectors have been located at a num- 
her of mills, and will be at the remaining mills at 
an early date. 

The Railway Age Gazette says that a very gratify- 
ing feature of this development, and an indication of 
the more satisfying relations being developed between 
the steel makers and the railways, is the manner in 
which the manufacturers have co-operated with the 
railways and with the inspectors at those mills where 
the inspectors have already been placed. This cer- 
tainly is gratifying news and shows that both manu- 
facturers and users of rails have concluded that it is 
much more profitable in the highest sense to co-oper- 
ate in bringing about conditions than it is to spend 
time blaming each other for rail breakages. 
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(By our Birmingham, Eng., Corres- 
spondent.) 


Arthur Cooper, whose election as 
president of. the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute once more places a practical steel 
man at the heat of that august and 
world renowned body, is the very an- 
thesis of his predecessor, the Duke of 
Devonshire. A remark made at the 
closing meeting, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the president, is highly 
suggestive. Mr. Scott said the pro- 
ceeding had been more conversational 
and less formal than during the last 
year or two. The general feeling re- 
calls the mood of Beethoven when he 
said, “Today, I am unbuttoned.” The 
members two years ago welcomed the 
Duke of Devonshire, when he entered 
the presidential chair, and his grace 
did the honors of the occasion at 
Chatsworth in a way that left nothing 
to be desired. But by long aristo- 
cratic tradition a duke in a way 
“dwells apart,” and is not accessible 
to common men. His leadership in- 
troduced a certain element of starch, 
of which, when the novelty wore off, 
the iron and steel men without for 
a moment reflecting on the duke, who 
has many excellent qualities, got a 
little weary. Now they have a man 
after their own heart. With a presi- 
dent always good-tempered, cheerful 
and homely, without any airs, and a 
wholesome simplicity of manner, the 
members are just now fecling that 
“the rank is but the guinea-stamp, a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” From be- 
ginning to end the president will be 
just plain “Arthur Cooper,” at home 
and easy with everybody, and oiling 
the wheels everywhere. Almost from 
boyhood he has been in the steel 
trade, and so may be said to have 
compressed all practical knowledge, 
happily blended with the most _ thor- 
ough science. He is a native of Sut- 
ton Coldfield, near Birmingham, the 
breezy and extensive heath which the 
Midland city prizes so highly. After 
passing through the grammar school 
there, he went on to a boarding school 
at Leicester, and commenced his busi- 
ness life as apprentice to a mechanical 
engineer. There he went on to the 
famous works of John Brown at Shef- 
field, where he became assistant en- 
gineer. The determining part of his 
career was spent in the steel city. To 
most people, like a celebrated char- 





acter in “The Pair of Spectacles,” he 
is the “man that comes fra’ Sheffield.” 
At John Brown’s he became manager 
of the Bessemer department, and 
thence went on to a similar post at 
srown, Bayley & Dixon’s. In 1879 
he made the acquaintance of Thomas 
and Gilchrist, and together they con- 
ducted satisfactory experiments which 
helped in an important degree the 
basic steel process on the way to the 
phenomenal success it has since at- 
tained. The practical effect to Mr. 
Cooper was that with his friends he 
passed on to Middlesboro to found 
the North Eastern Steel Co., of which 
for many years he has been general 
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manager, and which has long been a 
firm of world wide reputation. 

While helping himself forward to 
success, he has found time to serve 
the industry as a whole. He has been 
a member of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute since 1874, and was awarded 
the Bessemer medal for his share in 
the development of the basic process. 
At the present time, he is working 
energetically in connection with the 
international movement for standard- 
izing the testing of materials, and 
will probably represent the British 
steel trade at the conference in Amer 


ica in the autumn in connection with 
the movement; when no doubt his 
many friends on your side, where he 
is very well known, will give him a 
cordial welcome. Mr. Cooper shows 
remarkable vigor, and his colleagues 
hope that the promise of many years 
of able service in connection with the 
trade will be fully realized. 

Ralph W. Cooke has been appointed 
industrial agent for the Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburgh. 

Herman Nieter, general sales man- 
ager, The Kennicott Co., Chicago, has 
gone to New York and will be at 50 
Church street the months of May, 
June and July. 

George T. Robinson, superintendent 
of mines for the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., 
effect May 31. 
company 21 years. 

E. N. Zern, professor of coal min- 
ing at the University of Pittsburgh, 


has resigned, to take 
He has been with the 


has been appointed professor of min- 
ing engineering at the University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Henry M. Payne, a consulting min 
ing engineer of New York, is now as- 
sociated with Stephen T. Williams 
and staff, 346 Broadway, New York, 
as mining and metallurgist specialist. 

J. W. Blair, former treasurer of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala., is now in charge of 
the recently opened office of the 
Lynchburg: Foundry Co., at San Fran- 
cisco. 

W. j. Norris has been appointed 
sales agent for the Parkersburg Iron 
& Steel Co., and is located at Park 
ersburg, W. Va. He recently re- 
signed from the Wheeling Corrugat- 
ing Co. 

J. M. Monroe, foreman of locomo- 
tive repairs at the Columbia, South 
Carolina, shops of the Southern rail 
way, has gone to the Hunt-Spiller 
Mfg. Corporation, Boston, as a repre- 
sentative. 

W. H. Harris, for many years fore- 
man of the Miller Iron Co.’s foundry, 
Providence, R. I., has accepted a 
position as foreman of the foundry 
operated by the Lyon Iron Works, 
Greene, N. Y. 

H. O. Swoboda, consulting mechan- 
ical and electrical engineer, has op- 
ened an office at Pittsburgh, 406 £m- 


pire building, and © “’ devote his time 
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largely to designing electrical and me- 
chanical apparatus. 

G. H. Jones, vice president of the 
Inland Steel Co., is home, 
June 1, from a brief trip to Europe. 


expected 


I. G. Haas, president of the Empire 
Plow Co., Cleveland, will return the 
latter part of this week from a three 
months’ trip to Europe. 

J. E. Fries has been transferred to 
the San Francisco office of the Crock- 
er-Wheeler Co., as Pacific coast en- 
gineer. On April 1, the company 
opened an office in the Title Insur- 
ance building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Alfred Still, an English engineer, 
and author of a number of standard 
works, has been appointed chief en- 
gineer at the mines and hydro-elec- 
of the Algoma Steel Co., 
ditsrict of Can- 


tric plant 
in the Michipicoten 
ada. 

Cecil N. Haggart, who recently re- 
signed as bridge designer, office of 
the New York state engineer, Al- 
bany, N. Y., will open an office at 702 
bank Pittsburgh, 


practice of engi- 


building, 
structural 


Columbia 
for the 
neering. 

Howard K. Porter, one of the 
southern representatives of the Lo- 
rain Steel Co., Philadelphia, has been 
southern 
railway department of the United 
States Metal & Mfg. Co., New York, 
with offices in the Chandler building, 
\tlanta, Ga. 

John H. Kennedy, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the Punxsutaw- 
Punxsutawney, Pa., is 

blast furnace de- 
Rogers-Brown Iron 
Susquehanna _fur- 


appointed manager of the 


ney Iron Co.,, 
in charge of the 
partment of the 

Co., operating the 
naces at Buffalo. 

J. F. Kent, manager, and 
W. D. Moore, superintendent of the 
plant of the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Acipo, North Birmingham, Ala., 
left for a months’ trip 
Britain, Ger- 


general 


have three 


through Great France, 
many and Bohemia. 

Edmund H. Bronner has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Michi- 
gan Central railway, succeeding R. H. 
L’Hommedieu, who resigned the po- 
sition recently. Mr. Bronner entered 
the service of the Michigan Central 
in 1880 as a draftsman. 

Herbert W. Gwyn, Philadelphia, of 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 


r 
f 


and for many years secretary of the 
Richard Heckscher Sons Co., operat- 
ing the Swede blast furnaces, has re- 
turned from a trip through the south, 
fully recovered in health. 


William Ellis Corey, former presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, sailed for Europe May 14 on 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. Mr. Corey 
is expected to appear as a_ witness 
before the hearings in the govern- 
ment suit against the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


W. S. Quigley, vice president and 
general manager of the Rockwell 
Furnace Co., New York, has resigned 
and has organized the Quigley Fur- 
nace & Foundry ‘Co., with offices at 
50 Church street, New York, to en- 
gage in the construction of furnaces 
for all industrial requirements. 


A. P. Finch has resigned from the 
American Iron & Supply Co., Mariet- 


ta, O., to accept a position in the 
Marietta office of the Continental 
Supply Co., a _ subsidiary of the 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,, 
Youngstown. He had been with the 


American Supply four years. 


Walter G. Kirkpatrick, Massena L. 
Culley, John E. McCorkle Jr., and 
John R. Baylis have formed a part- 
nership for the general practice of 
engineering, with office at 703 Farley 
building, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, chief engineer of the city of 
Birmingham, will serve the new firm 
as a consulting engineer. 


M. J. Drury, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the northern district of 


_the western lines of the ‘Atchison, To- 


peka & Santa Fe railway, at La Junta, 
Colo., recently was appointed super- 
intendent of shops, with offices at To- 
peka, Kan., to succeed John Purcell, 
appointed the vice presi- 
dent Chi- 
cago. 

H. F. Hall, consulting mechanical 
engineer, formerly connected with the 
Wright-Hall Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, has recently been made a direct- 
or and_= secretary-treasurer of the 
Safety Equipment Mfg. ‘Co., with of- 
fices at 900 Fisher building, Chicago. 
This company manufactures a com- 
plete line of pressure-reducing valves 
and other power plant equipment. 

S. H. Hamilton no longer is in 
charge of the Berks Co. (Pa.), pros- 


assistant to 
in charge of operation in 
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pects of the Manatawny Bessemer 
Ore Co., having terminated his en- 
gagement with that concern several 
weeks ago. He is now at Ringwood 
Monar, N. J., engaged in making 
magnetometric surveys to delineate 
lenses of magnetite in the Archean 
rocks of the New Jersey Highlands. 


John Purcell, shop superintendent 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railway, at Topeka, Kan., has been 
appointed assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of operation at Chi- 


cago. The office of superintendent of 
motive power recently was merged 


with that of the vice president in 
charge of operation and Mr, Purcell 
will have charge of matters in the 
mechanical department. 


George Price, formerly with the 
Tide Water Bldg. Co. and later with 
D. C. Newman Collins & S. Fisher 
Miller, engineers, has been retained 
by the Flintkote Mfg. Co. and J. A. 
& W. Bird & Co., Boston, to repre- 
sent them in the metropolitan dis- 
tret, on their lines of building special- 
ties, covering, roofing, waterproof 
sheathings, waterproofing compounds, 
etc., with offices at 66 Beaver street, 
New York City. 

W. Gibbons Uffendell, for the past 
four years architect for the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, and 
Nicholas H. Holmes, formerly de- 
signing engineer in the department 
of bridges and buildings of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad, have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of 
Uffendell & Holmes, for the general 
practice of architecture, specializing 
in the design of factories, warehouses, 
power plants, foundries, machine 
shops, etc. Offices have been es- 
tablished at 1328 McCormick build- 
ing, Chicago. 

W. H. Murphy and James 
Flinn, Detroit; Temple FE. Door, 
Saginaw; C. A. Weyerhaeuser, - Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn.; E.. C. Whitney, 
Ottawa, Can.; Arthur H: Fleming, 
Pasadena, Cal.; and E. H. Pearson, 
Chicago, met at Duluth last week 
preparatory to their annual trip to 
their iron lands and iron mines on 
the Mesabi range. Mines owned by 
these men are the Fayal, Adams, 
Spruce and Genoa. The late Simon 
J. Murphy, E. H. Flinn, and Temple 
E. Door purchased Mesabi land for 
the timber it produced. 
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Gary's Addressto American Iron and Steel Institute 


Expresses Confidence That Manufacturers 'Vill be Vindicated by the Courts 
and the People—Looks Forward to Government Recognition if Not Regulation 


In opening the meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York, May 17, Judge Gary 
spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, it is my very great pleasure to wel- 
come you to this annual meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. I assure you it is a very 
great honor to be placed in the position of president 
of the Institute, as it is a great pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with such as you. 

I must apologize for not having prepared a formal 
address. My time has been very much occupied, 
largely by circumstances beyond my _ control. 
(Laughter.) If, when I should read after it is writ- 
ten up what I may say today, there seem to me to be 
any inconsistencies or incongruities, I hope you will 
give me leave to make such corrections as may seem 
necessary, and that you will consider what may be 
printed as the representation of what is in my mind. 

I may say the Institute is progressing. It is a 
great satisfaction that during the last year the mem- 
bership has increased from about 320 to about 425. 
I think that does not represent the total membership 
which we may expect during the next few months. 
I would urge upon every member the desirability of 
suggesting to others that they join this association. 
It should be of advantage to all the members. At 
the suggestion of some of the members of the board 
of directors, we have during the last year increased 
the number of directors from 15 to 21 in order to 
give a fuller representation of the various people and 
concerns interested in the work of the association; 
and we have also decreased the admission fee and the 
annual dues to sums which meet the ability to pay of 
those who have heretofore refrained from joining the 
association because the fees seemed too large. Some 
ideas which we had at the organization of the asso- 
ciation have been somewhat changed, and for that 
reason we felt that the prices which were fixed at 
the outset for admission and dues were too large. 
Now that these sums are small, we hope that you 
will all make a special effort to have your associates, 
and those of you who represent large corporations, 
your subordinates, become participants in the efforts 
which are being made by the association to advance 
the general interests of all concerned. 


Progress of Welfare Work 


During the year, we have established and main- 
tained a department of welfare work which has been 
under the immediate direction, so far as the Institute 
is concerned, of Doctor Darlington, who is the rep- 
resentative of a committee on welfare, made up of 
seven members of the board of directors. This com- 
mittee has been making very substantial progress in 
the direction of bettering the conditions of the work- 
ing men. If I may quote from the secretary on this 
subject : 


“Already the seven-day week has been 
practically eliminated in all the larger 


plants of the iron and steel industry, even 


in the continuous operations, where it had 
been regarded as unavoidable. Much thought 
has been given to the question of hours 
of labor and better conditions are being 
gradually worked out. The prevention of 
accidents has been investigated and safety 
devices costing vast sums of money, but 
worth all they cost in preventing human 
suffering, have been installed. A_ begin- 
ning has been made in building up a 
museum of safety devices, where the best 
things of the kind known in the world can 
be seen and studied by members of the 
Institute. In more and more of the com- 
panies, sanitary officers are being appoint- 
ed, and the health of employes is having 
more consideration than ever before. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of health circulars have 
been sent out by the Institute. A monthly 
publication to serve as a medium of com- 
munication with its members has_ been 
authorized by the directors, and the near 
future will see the beginning of its publica 
tion.” 


As you know, your president a long time since 
at one of our meetings took a decided stand with 
respect to what should be the attitude of the employ- 
ers of labor towards the employes. And I am glad 
to say that the directors of the Institute, and other 
members of the Institute, and the employers of labor 
generally who are connected with this industry, have 
fully supported all that has been said and every posi- 
tion that has been taken in favor of establishing and 
maintaining a position and a comprehensive work 
which is calculated to promote the welfare of the 
working men. It is true that we sometimes read in 
the newspapers criticisms which are unfavorable, but 
which misrepresent the facts. As a rule, the news- 
papers are fair and considerate and mean to publish 
the truth and to do the right thing. But like all 
others, who are compelled to rely upon information 
which is gathered from various sources, they are fre- 
quently imposed upon, and do an injustice to those 
who are affected without intending to do so. We 
have been fortunate in having. connected with our 
work editors of the principal great trade journals, 
who have always been fair and accurate in their 
statements. Nevertheless, it is true that at times, by 
reason of misrepresentation made to some of the 
newspapers, and as a result of public addresses by 
men who were careless of their statements and who 
were not inclined to be fair, and whose efforts 
seemed to have been to excite a prejudice on the part 
of employes, some of the leaders in the steel industry 
have been accused of ill treatment. But I make the 
assertion, gentlemen, that in no line of industry, at 
any period in the history of the world in any country, 
was labor, on the whole, better treated in every re- 
spect than it is at the present time by the employers 
of labor in this great line of industrial activity. 
( Applause. ) : 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, that you have gen- 
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erally recognized your obligations, and that you have 
measured up to your responsibility, not because it 
paid you in dollars and cents, but more especially 
because in recognizing the spirit of co-operation, the 
feeling of fraternity, the feeling of affectionate regard 
which men occupying high positions are beginning to 
realize they must entertain in order to get the best 
results in life, you have from the abundance of the 
heart taken a position concerning these questions, 
which is sound and just. 

As has been said by some of our speakers at our 
banquets, we must all the time make it certain that 
those who happen to be under our control or sub- 
jected to our influence, and who are not sufficiently 
able to care for their own interests, must be pro- 
tected by us to the fullest extent. And I hope and 
predict that this Institute will never exert any influ- 
ence concerning this question which can be justly 
criticized. I think perhaps it is somewhat remarkable 
that in view of the fact that certain labor leaders, 
whose names I need not mention, have made most 
desperate efforts during the last few months and 
years to incite trouble, to bring about a feeling of 
discontent and to cause rupture between the employ 
ers of labor in your line of industry and the employes, 
they have generally failed in their efforts. And be- 
cause of this, these men, these so-called leaders, have 
more or less brought about a crusade and carried on 
a warfare which was directed against you and your 
interests. But you have, gentlemen, at the present 
time, a record and a reputation of which you may 
well be proud. 

Institute Affairs 


It has been proposed by some of the directors that 
we should endeavor to bring about more frequent 
meetings of the members of the Institute, that we 
should try to get a little closer together, that we should 
be in more frequent communication; and to that end 
we should hold at least two meetings during the year. 
That is a subject which I think at this meeting should 
be considered and perhaps decided. Whatever may 
be the wishes of the members of the association, who 
are not on the board of directors, the board will be 
very glad to carry out. We would like to make the 
Institute a home for all its members, and we would 
like to establish and maintain a relationship which 
shall keep us close to one another, so that so far as 
we have the right to do it, we may protect one an- 
other against improper assaults of all kinds and de- 
scriptions from any quarter and with reference to any 
question in which we may be interested. 

It is also proposed to establish a .bureau of ‘statis- 
tics, and also in that connection publish and distribute 
to the members a periodical, which shall furnish in- 
formation concerning the action of the board of di- 
rectors and with reference to the trade generally in 
so far as the Institute has any jurisdiction or may be 
connected. While arrangements have not yet been 
completed, the subject matter is in charge of a com- 
mittee, and I believe that committee will make some 
arrangement whereby the books and records and work 
of the American Iron and Steel Association, which 
has been under the charge and management and has 
been so admirably conducted by Mr. Swank, may be 
turned over to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
As you know, Mr. Swank is not in perfect health, 
and the labors which have been imposed upon him 
are somewhat onerous, and at different times he has 
suggested to some of the leading gentlemen con- 
nected with this industry that he be relieved of his 
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work. And I hope some satisfactory arrangement 
will be made whereby the Institute may take up and 
carry on this work, if not as well as it has been car- 
ried on by Mr. Swank, yet satisfactorily to all who 
are connected with the association, 


The Meetings in Europe 


[ think I should refer to the meetings in Europe 
last summer. Delegates were selected by this Insti- 
tute to represent it in meetings in Europe, which were 
calculated to increase the feeling of friendship exist- 
ing between European manufacturers and American 
manufacturers, as expressed so admirably by the large 
number of representatives of Europe, who attended 
our annual meeting of 1911. The delegates were 
first entertained in London by members of the in- 
dustry, who are located in Great Britain. After that 
banquet, the meeting which had been called to meet 
in Brussels was held, and was attended by leading 
representatives of the iron and steel industry from 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, France, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain and Russia. A banquet was 
given by the Belgians during the second day of the 
meeting. It is not an exaggeration to say the gentle- 
men there controlled the iron and steel industry of all 
Europe. They are a splendid type of men. And the 
reception which they gave to your representatives on 
these three occasions was cordial and generous and 
unbounded in hospitality. The spirit shown by our 
European brethren was magnificent. In everything 
they did and in everything they said it was apparent 
that those gentlemen fully appreciated the high posi- 
tion in this line of industry, which you had reached, 
and the disposition which you had shown concerning 
the European manufacturers and their interests. And 
more than that, they extended to your delegates a 
welcome and expressed a desire to co-operate with 
you in every way in carrying on in a decent and hon- 
orable way the best interests of all who were inter- 
ested in the trade. I could not use words of exag- 
geration describing the friendly, cordial, hospitable, 
co-operative attitude and disposition on the part of 
these European gentlemen. And those men, I venture 
to say, may be called upon at any time by any of you 
to assist you in every possible way. I have thought 
to quote from the speeches which were made by some 
of these gentlemen at the banquets or at the annual 
meeting, but will not take the time to do so now, 
although I will insert some of them in my remarks, 
with your permission. 

[ ought to say that your representatives whom you 
sent to Europe to attend this great meeting in Brus- 
sels—leaving out, of course, your president—did 
nothing and said nothing at any of the meetings to 
discredit themselves or those whom they represented. 
[ think they were recognized by the Europeans as 
of the highest character and the greatest. ability and 
the most splendid type of citizen of any men that 
could be found anywhere engaged in any line of bus- 
iness, 

Character of American Manufacturers 


[ am justified in boasting somewhat of the «Amer- 
ican manufacturers of iron and steel. As you know, 
[ came actively into connection with this business 
about 15 years ago, although I had had some rela- 
tions with it in one way or another for some few 
years previous. I do not feel quaiified to speak of 
the old regime. My experience and acqcuaintanceship 
was not such as to justify me in undertaking to char- 
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acterize any of the men or any of the methods in 
olden times; but I think I will not do any injustice 
if I say that the attitude, the disposition and the con- 
duct of the manufacturers of iron and steel in earlier 
years in this country was more antagonistic, more 
calculated to engender a feeling of great animos- 
ity. Certainly some of the methods were ruthless and 
unrestrained, and injury was brought upon those who 
happened to be at times weaker financially or other- 
wise by reason of this aggressiveness, which involved 
no moral wrong and certainly no legal wrong, but in 
its results seem cruel. It had been built up and was 
being carried on upon the basis that it was every 
man’s individual business affair and that everyone 
had a legitimate right, so far as he violated no legal 
or moral principle, to even crush his competitor out 
of existence, if necessary. If I supposed I had exag- 
gerated the conditions, I certainly would be the first 
to apologize. I only mention them for the purpose of 
stating that the gentlemen who represented you last 
summer in Europe were all men with whom you would 
trust your whole business interests and your whole 
business fortunes, and the high character as well as 
the great financial and intellectual merit of these men 
was fully recognized by our European acquaintances 
and friends. These gentlemen stated repeatedly in 
private conversation, and some of them at the meet- 
ings to which I have referred, that they were per- 
fectly willing to place their interests in charge of the 
American manufacturers, if the American manufac- 
turers would show a disposition to reciprocate. 

To my mind it was a most remarkable gathering 
in Brussels. I doubt if any other such meeting, in- 
volving the welfare of any industrial department of 
life, was ever before held. There, in one room, were 
controlling representatives of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the entire world, and all perfectly willing, 
nay, anxious to come together and remain together 
on a basis of friendly, open, mutual co-operation, 
which was calculated to advance the interests of all 
and to bring injury to none. 

You may ask why no international association was 
organized in Brussels; for it was understood the 
object of the meeting was to form such an associa- 
tion. And in connection with that question might be 
asked another question, as to why the manufacturers 
of iron and steel in this country are not at the present 
co-operating as they have co-operated in the past. I 
recognize the fact that this is a very delicate question. 
But I deal in frankness. There is no disposition on 
my part, and never has been so far as I have been 


connected with this branch of business, to deal in 
duplicity or to conceal even my motives. My attitude 
in that respect will never change. In my opinion, 
co-operation on the part of the manufacturers, as it 
existed in this country from the time of the unfortun- 
ate and terrible financial distress of November, 1907, 
until the summer of 1911, was always in every respect 
above reproach and not deserving of unfavorable 
criticism. ‘And what I have said concerning co-oper- 
ation is equally true in my opinion of the proposed 
organization in Brussels by the manufacturers of iron 
and steel throughout the world. 


Position was Sound 


I am firmly convinced that, when the last word is 
said by the courts of highest authority, we shall find 
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that our position during all this time and the things 
which we have advocated can never be successfully 
attacked. (Applause.) Nevertheless, you will re 
member that one member, or possibly more than one 
member, of a certain congressional committee during 
the month of June, 1911, criticized unfavorably our 
co-operation, and also criticized unfavorably the pro- 
posed organization of an international iron and steel 
institute in Brussels; and those criticisms were, to a 
certain extent, published by the newspapers of this 
country. I have no doubt there are people who hon- 
estly entertained the opinion that the laws of the 
country had been violated, or if not, that the best 
interests of the public had not been promoted by your 
efforts. That being so, it has seemed proper to those 
who are more or less responsible as the highest 
officials of the larger corporations in this country, to 
make certain there was no disposition on our part to 
antagonize or to defy public sentiment in any respect, 
or to do anything which-should be criticized by any 
one authority until after all these questions shall have 
been carefully considered and finally determined. Not 
that any of these gentlemen have the slightest doubt 
in regard to the position which they have heretofore 
assumed, but because they believe it is always a mis- 
take to defy or to ignore public sentiment; because 
they desire to occupy a position all the time, which 
entitles them to the respect and the high regard of 
everyone who may be interested in their efforts. 


Unjust Criticism 


[ think it should be remembered that prior to the 
month of June, 1911, no one representing the govern- 
ment or any department of the government, judicial, 
executive judicial or legislative, had ever criticized 
or objected to anything the representatives of the iron 
and steel industry in this country had done or said 
concerning what we have termed co-operation. And 
when it is remembered also that everything you did 
and said at all times, had been made public, and ex- 
posed to the consideration and criticism, if desired, 
of everyone, I think it is most remarkable that the 
general public, so far as we knew, had approved our 
action; and yet, for one reason or another, many 
should assume an opposite view. I mention this sub- 
ject particularly at this time, gentlemen, because | 
want you to understand that I realize your business 
conditions during the last year have not been satis- 
factory. I know that many of you have sold your 
products at prices less than cost; I know that some 
of you must have had more or less difficulty in finane- 
ing your obligations, but, gentlemen, I hope no one 
engaged in this line of industry will lose heart, I hope 
you will keep up your courage, I hope you will stand 
by your guns. Don’t give up the ship. You are 
going to be prosperous in the future, as you have 
been in the past. Don’t make up your mind that your 
competitor in business is desirous of engaging or 
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‘continuing in a different competition than the competi- 
tion following 1907, which was more satisfactory. 
Do not believe for a moment that your competitor is 
your enemy. Competition has always existed and 
will always exist, and it is perfectly right that it 
should exist without interruption. I believe in com- 
petition thoroughly; I believe the race should be won 
by the swiftest, that the greatest success should come 
to him who is the most earnest and active and _ per- 
severing; but I do not believe in destructive com- 
petition, which means bitter, relentless, over-bearing, 
tyrannical conduct, calculated to drive out the weak 
and allow only the strong to survive. (Applause. ) 


The Modern Basis 


And so, gentlemen, remember that in the mainten- 
ance of friendly relations, in carrying out our dis- 
position to assist rather than to injure our com- 
petitors, in being frank and fair and honest with one 
another, we shall eventually succeed, because that is 
the right and the modern basis. When a thing is 
right, it will ultimately and permanently succeed. |] 
should feel very much distressed if I supposed for 
one moment anyone connected with the trade. thought 
| personally would be a party to anything which 
would unjustly deprive my competitor of his rights 
or prevent him from succeeding in the conduct of his 
affairs to the extent he is entitled to succeed. So 
far as I am concerned, I do not believe in any secrecy, 
| think everything should be open and above board, 
| think the public even should know what we are 
doing. I would not intentionally place myself in 
antagonism to the laws of the country or to public 
sentiment. J have no spirit of defiance. 

[ consider all these questions most important. And 
when we ascertain what our rights and obligations are, 
we must and will live fully up to them. But on the 
other hand, in so far as we properly can, I hope the 
manufacturers of iron and steel will stand together, 
will occupy a position which is so high, so honorable, 
so generous, that it will compel everyone to recognize 
the rights of others to the same extent he insists upon 


his own rights. 
Keep Up Courage 


So, gentlemen, if there are any who are present 
here, representatives of lines or of plants or of com- 
panies, who are finding it very difficult to meet their 
obligations because of a basis of business which is 
unprofitable, I hope you will keep up your courage 
and stick by your property and devote your time and 
energies more particularly to preserving your business, 
until by some kind of government recognition, if not 
government regulation, you may be allowed to proceed 
on lines which will permit you to work together, to 
co-operate and to build up your business and your 
interests in the future as you have in the past. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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I should like to say just a few words concerning 
the attitude of the members of the Institute. We are 
passing through an age of peculiar conditions; we 
are in a transition period. Undoubtedly there is more 
or less throughout the world a spirit of unrest. This 
has perhaps been exaggerated, as all such questions 
are exaggerated. But it is certain the peoples of the 
world are moving; it is impossible for people to re- 
main inactive and to occupy positions which have 
long been occupied and which may not be changed. 


In other words, we are progressive. Now, I am not, 


going to talk politics, but I will say that this word 
progressive is not dangerous. Simply because a man 
is called a progressive it does not mean he is a 
demagog, a socialist, an anarchist or a fool. What 
we need and what we should stand for, in my opin- 
ion, is a conservative progress. If we will only look 
to both sides of all the questions which are being 
presented, and from whatever source they come, rea- 
sonably, fairly, unprejudicedly, and consider what is 
for the best interests of all concerned and what should 
be done in order to adapt ourselves, our business, our 
daily conduct to the changed and changing affairs of 
life; if we will recognize the interests of all with 
whom we come in contact; if we will be more gener- 
ous, if we will lay aside our selfish disposition, if we 
will throw off our cloaks of self-righteousness; if we 
will bring ourselves to the position where we are 
willing to stop and look and listen and consider, and 
then determine what progress ought to be made, in 
every direction, in order to protect and advance the 
best interests of the entire public, we need have no 
fear of results and we need not be ashamed of. our 
opinions or our actions. 


Rights of the Public 


And so, gentlemen, I should like to see the mem- 
bers of this Institute occupy a position which rec- 
ognizes the rights and interests and claims and critic- 
isms of the public. I hope we shali never be disposed 
to defy or ignore the public interest or public critic- 
isms. On the contrary, I hope we shall endeavor to 
profit by everything that may be said concerning us 
and concerning our affairs. I trust the members of 
the Institute may get and keep above and beyond the 
mere question of making money for ourselves; that 
as citizens of this great republic we may occupy a 
position and advocate principles which will advance 
the best interests of the country. Who is more 
desirous of seeing the principles preserved on which 
this country is established and maintained than the 
members of this Iron and Steel Institute? Is there 
a man in Washington, who fills any office, or rep- 
resents any faction, better qualified to advance or 
more interested in advancing the best interests of the 
country than you? I answer in the negative. Gen- 
tlemen, the time will come when the influence of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute for good will be 
fully recognized. (Applause.) 
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Vital Questions Discussed By American Institute 


Contract Obligations, Competition, Welfare Work and Other Subjects 
Receive Attention—Increase in Membership—Plans for Greater Work 


the 
into 


Plans for the broadening of 
American and Steel Institute 
an organization more widely representa 
tive of the ramifications of the Amer- 
ican iron and steel industry were laid 
at the second general meeting of the 
institute held at New York City, May 
17 and 18. The sentiment to give the 
iron industry a body of 
greater breadth and power that would 
stand as a vital force in obtaining the 
technical and commercial advantages of 
widely-associated effort as well as in 
protecting the investments of the busi- 
attacks, permeated 
speakers 
iron 


lron 


and steel 


unfair 
the 
hundred or 
and manufacturers assembled. 
Attention directed to the mate- 
rial reduction recently announced in the 
initiation fee and dues of the institute 
as one of the steps taken to further the 
extension of the membership. Already 
this action has borne fruit and it was 
announced by Secretary McCleary that 
the membership roll has been increased 
from 320 to 425 in the past year, much 
of which has taken place very recently. 
Along the line of increasing the work 
of the organization, President E. H. 
Gary, in his opening address, announced 
to the members that a statistical bureau 
established and that 
the work of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, 
so long and ably handled by the veteran 
historian and _ statistician of the iron 
trade, James M. Swank. The _insti- 
tute will also inaugurate in the near fu- 
the magazine 
through which matters of interest to 
the members and to the iron and steel 
trade as a whole will be disseminated. 
It is expected that this publication will 


against 
remarks of 


ness 
leading 
more 


the 


from the two 
steel 


was 


shortly be 


take 


would 


this would over 


ture publication of a 


appear monthly. 

The sessions on Friday, the main day 
of the meeting, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, were divided by the consideration 


of three distinct sets of topics. In the 
morning, business subjects were given 
attention. E. A. S. Clarke, president 


of the Lackawanna Steel Co., presented 
a paper on “Contract Obligations,” 
which was discussed by Willis L. King, 
vice president of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., and James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation. Joseph G. Butler Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Brier Hill Steel Co., treated 


“Competition; Its Uses and Abuses,” 


and the discussion was given by John 
A. Topping, chairman of the Republic 


by Charles M. 
Schwab, the Bethlehem 
Sieel Technical subjects 
took up the afternoon meeting. Julian 
Kennedy, of Pittsburgh, presented a 
paper on “Some Experiences in India.” 
William R. Walker, assistant to the 
president of United States Steel 
Corporation, had a paper on “Electric 


& Steel Co., and 


president of 


Tron 


Corporation. 


the 


Furnaces,” which was discussed by 
Theodore W. Robinson, of the Illinois 
Steel Co., Eugene B. Clark, president 
of the Sintering Co., Chicago, and 


Samuel T. Wellman, of Cleveland. A. 
S. Cushman, of the American 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
“Corrosion of Steel 
tion,” and this topic was discussed by 
Louis J. Campbell, of the Youngstown 


Rolling 
spoke on 


and Its Preven 





Will Hold Two Meetings 


A_ resolution prevailed, providing 
that the institute hold two meetings 
annually, one in the spring and the 
other in the fall and that one of 
these take place in the middle west. 
The general opinion expressed fa- 
vored the Pittsburgh or the Chicago 
territories as the place for the meet- 
ing to be held probably next October 
though and Buffalo 
were also mentioned. Mr. Butler 
extended an invitation to the Insti- 
tute to hold the fall meeting of 1912 
at Youngstown. The board of di- 
rectors is empowered to make_ the 
selection of the cities for the two 
meetings each year. 


Youngstown 











Sheet & Tube Co. “Some Metallurgi 


cal Developments in the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel” was treated by 
Jchn S. Unger, in charge of the re- 


search laboratory of the United States 
Steel Corporation at Duquesne, Pa., and 
was discussed by Geo. B 
the Steel 


this subject 
Waterhouse, of 
Co. 

The papers of Messrs, 
Clarke found elsewhere 


issue. 


Lackawanna 


Cushman, Un- 
ger and will be 
in this 


The Banquet 


The the ball 


room of 


banquet was held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday 
Welfare occupied the 
this occasion. Thomas Dar 
secretary of the 
American 


evening. work 


time upon 
welfare com 


Iron and Steel 


lington, 


mittee of the 


Institute, spoke upon the “Enforcement 


ot Health Laws,” and Raynal C. Boll 
ing, assistant general counsel of the 
United States Steel Corporation, ad 


dressed the guests upon “Rendering La 
bor Safe.” William J. Olcott, of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
portrayal of “Mining Operations Upon 
the Mesabi Range,” illustrating his re- 
marks by stereopticon and moving pic 


presented a 


tures. Mr. Olcott showed the various 
operations of diamond drilling, strip 
ping, mining, transportation by land 


and lake and other steps in the process 
f commercializing the Superior ore de- 


posits. More than 200 guests attended 
the banquet. Judge Gary acted as 
toastmaster, 

Inspection Tour 


On Saturday, the visiting iron and 
steel manufacturers occupied their time 
in visiting points of interest 
about the Some of the 
places inspected were the terminal im 
provements of the New York Central 
railroad, the central power plant of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and the 


various 
metropolis. 


Fifty-ninth street power house of the 
New York Edison Co. 
Office) § Re Ele ted 


At the business session, which accom 
the board 
re-elected 
serve 


panied the general meeting, 


the institute 


of directors of 
the officers to 
during the ensuing 
The officers are: Elbert H. 
president; Powell Stackhouse, 
vice president; Willis L. King, sec 
ond vice president; ‘Charles M. 
Schwab, third vice president; Edward 
James T. McCleary, 


present corps of 
year. 

Gary, 
first 


Pailey, treasurer ; 
secretary. 

Mr. Butler’s Paper 
G. Butler Jr. 


and 


discussing 
Abuses,” 


Joseph 
“Competition; Its Uses 
said: 

There is an old saw, or adage, which 
has been dinned into my ears from my 


earliest recollection down to the_pres- 
ent time: “Competition is the life of 
trade!” I used to think—we all used 


to think—that this meant competition 
in selling prices, and in nothing else 
It was very difficult to get away from 
the idea that “competition is the life 
of trade” means anything else but 
with reference to selling prices. Now, 
what else could it mean? 
Well, the world moves. When | 
first engaged in the manufacture of 
pig iron—away back in the late fifties 
—such a thing as an analysis of pig 
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iron was not thought of. Pig iron was 
just pig ircn. It was made for one 
specific purpose or another, and for 
a given purpose there were only two 
kinds: If it worked it was good iron; 
if it didn’t work, it was bad iron. By 
and by, however, we began to analyze 
the pig iron, and then we began to 
learn very rapidly how to improve it. 
1 remember, incidentally, when we 
first started in the analyzing business 
in real dead earnest at Brier Hill. 
This was in the eighties. For certain 
purposes, foundries would not use any- 
thing but imported Scotch pig iron. 
We solved this problem by sending 
out and getting samples of all the 
well known brands of Scotch pig iron, 
and had them thoroughly analyzed. 
We then pursued the matter further 
by an analysis and proper combina- 
tion of ores, and it was not very long 
until we were making the American 
Scotch, which was equal to the im- 
ported. 

In recent years, we have begun to 
analyze this matter of competition, 
and a great many of us have come to 
the conclusion, by analysis, that com- 
petition covers a great many more 
things than simply naming the lowest 
selling prices. Let me give you an 
illustration. A large steel company, 
not many years ago, whose board of 
directors found that its administrative 
expenses were several times as large 
as those of another steel company, 
which nevertheless was efficiently man- 
aged, instituted reforms and effected 
important economies, so that the ad- 
ministrative expense was greatly re- 
duced; thus reducing the cost of steel! 
products. Now, that was competition 
Che first company was competing with 
the second to see which could de 
velop the lowest administrative ex 
pense. | know of many other in- 
stances of a similar nature, and | 
could multiply indefinitely instances 
of competition which was not compe- 
tition in selling prices, but there is 
no need. 

Now, let us examine and analyze 
this adage, “Competition is the life of 
trade.” Assume, just for the sake of 
argument, and for that reason only, 
that it really means nothing but com- 
petition in selling prices, each seller 
trying to name the lowest figure. How 
will that benefit trade? First, ‘by 
tending to increase the consumption, 
for the lower price — other things 
being equal—the more will be con- 
sumed. Second, by placing the seller 
under the necessity of producing 
cheaply, for the more cheaply he can 
produce, the more vigorously he can 
compete. Admitting, however, that 
price competition tends to lower prices, 
it does not follow that it is the only 
means of lowering prices. We have 
had in the United States, and_ still 
have, many great patent monopolies, 
men making goods in which there was 
no price competition, and yet as a 
rule, these men have striven to reduce 
prices in order to increase consump- 
tion, for enlightened _ self-interest 
showed them that the aggregate profits 
were larger with a large output and 
moderate profits, than with a small 
output and large profits per unit. As 
to price competition furnishing an in- 
centive to the producer to reduce the 
cost of production, there may have 
been a time when that stimulus was 
ereatly needed; when men would not 





think unless they were forced to 
think, but that is not the case today. 
Everywhere, men are thinking all the 
time, trying to reduce the costs of 
production. They do it in the indus- 
tries which are subject to sharp com- 
petition in prices, and they do it in 
cases where they are not subject to 
sharp price competition. Take for 
example, the underlying companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
The competition among the officials 
and managers of these companies is 
strenuous in the matter of reducing 
costs, and in the matter of greater ef- 
ficiency. The same is true of the in- 
dependent companies, both large and 
small. There is much competition go- 
ing on among the different steel com- 
panies to see how the number of ac- 
cidents can be minimized, by improv- 
ing modern safeguards I could go 
on indefinitely with illustrations of 
this kind. 

I insist, therefore, upon taking a 
broad view of this word “competi- 
tion.” In a newer and larger sense it 
really does constitute the life of trade, 
but not simply in the sense of price 
competition; in the sense rather of 
rivalry at all points—in developing 
new markets, in improving the qual- 
ity of the goods and adapting them 
better to the uses for which they are 
intended, and in reducing the cost of 
production and distribution. 


l am reminded, however, that the 
subject assigned to me was: “Com- 
petition, its uses and abuses.” Under 
the broad definition of competition 
witich I have tried to develop, I find 
that I have perhaps, said enough al- 
ready as to the uses. As to the pos- 
sible abuses, I wish only to remind 
you that a wise thinker, whose name 
at the moment does not occur to me, 
once remarked that many of our 
vices are really virtues carried to ex- 
cess, and I can apply that here. When 
competition in reducing the cost of 
production is carried to the extent of 
overworking employes, or depreciating 
the quality of the goods made, it is a 
virtue carried to excess, and becomes 
a vice. The rivalry should be car- 
ried on at all points, in endeavoring 
to give the workmen the best condi- 
tions possible, and in endeavoring to 
make the quality as high as possible. 


Now, while we have these various 
descriptions of competition in busi- 
ness, there is no doubt that competi- 
tion in selling is a very important 
feature, and pursuing this method of 
analysis, I want to emphasize the 
fact that competing in price is only 
one of several means of competing 
in selling. One can compete in qual- 
ity, in punctuality in delivery, in 
affording opportunity for inspection, 
in regularity of service, in remem- 
bering the customer’s requirements 
from one transaction to the next, and 
so on. 


Personal friendship counts for much 
in competition—often used and _ sel- 
dom abused. Generally speaking, the 
customer who has bought from a 
particular seller through motives of 
friendship, is the one who is best sat- 
isfied. He had the confidence in his 
friend when he placed the order, and 
he is likely to have confidence in the 
goods when they are delivered. If 
the order had been secured through 
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a cut in prices, he would be fearful 
lest the quality had also been cut. 

We started out with competition in 
general, and found by analysis that 
competition in selling was only one 
form of competition in business. Then 
we found that competition in prices 
is only one form of competition in 
selling. I want to proceed just one 
step farther, and analyze competition 
in prices. All price competition is 
not of the same nature. There is a 
price competition which is used only 
for the sake of securing a given order, 
because that particular order is needed. 
There is another form of price com- 
petition which is in a separate class 
and stands all by itself, which our 
good friend Judge Gary, has brought 
to our attention from time to time— 
it is the old “destructive competition,” 
which Judge Gary and others have 
tried to avoid; when a seller reduces 
prices, not for the sake of securing a 
particular order, but for the definite 
purpose of bringing prices to so low 
a level that his rival cannot live, and 
is forced out of the field. This form 
of destructive competition can do no 
possible good to society; it tends in- 
evitably towards monopoly. “To the 
victor belong the spoils;” and the 
seller who indulges in destructive 
competition, no doubt has clearly in 
mind the harvest he intends to reap 
in advanced prices, as soon as he has 
destroyed his rival. As we are en- 
deavoring to abolish war between na- 
tions, so we should strive just as earn- 
estly to abolish this form of indus- 
trial warfare. 


It is human nature to strive and in- 
dulge in rivalry, and as we realize 
more, year by year, that we can in- 
dulge in competition, in rivalry, with- 
out trying to destroy our rivals, so 
we shall grow better, and aid in the 
world’s advancement, without resign- 
ing that inborn desire which we have 
to do something better than we have 
done, or than others can do. 


Mr. Topping’s Remarks 


John A. Topping, chairman of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., discussing 
Mr. Butler’s paper, said: 


Col. Butler’s thought as to the uses 
of competition, occurred to me _ sev- 
eral months ago, and with a view 
to making effective emulation, as a 
stimulant to greater endeavor, I sug- 
gested to a number of the so-called 
independent rivals of our company, 
that we arrange for a comparison of 
selling prices and provide for an ex- 
change of records of steel bar ship- 
ments for January, February, March 
and April and I was not surprised to 
find rather too wide a variation in 
prices secured for these products in 
common markets, to suggest there 
was equal efficiency in salesmen, mak- 
ing due allowance for other factors 
of price influence. The effect of com- 
petition when applied in this manner, 
of course, should be to stimulate the 
low seller to obtain better prices and 
to build up rather than tear down 
values. 

I have also, for the past year, ex- 
changed with some of our competi- 
tors, selling costs and general expense, 
with a view to thus stimulate by com- 
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petition, greater efficiency and econ- 
omy of management. 

Franklin says,—“If you do what you 
should not, you must bear what you 
would not.” If we follow the Frank- 
lin maxim, we should avoid the abuses 
of competition and employ the uses 
of competition. The abuses of com- 
petition may be characterized to mean 
a war of extermination and a strug- 
gle for existence. The uses of com- 
petition have not, as Col. Butler states, 
been properly recognized and in the 
brief space of time allotted me for 
discussion, I think it can be better 
employed by emphasizing the uses of 
competition as a progressive force 
rather than multiplying the abuses of 
competition; in other words, what is 
desired in my opinion, is to apply ri- 
valry for our own advancement. This 
feature of competition is being more 
generally recognized today than ever 
_before—as is evidenced by prizes of- 
iered by leading periodicals for most 
practical articles on conservation of 
life, health and sanitation. Agricul- 
ture is being stimulated by rivalry in 
soil reclamation and fertilization 
through the formation of corn clubs, 
cotton clubs, tobacco clubs, through 
suitable offerings of prizes in these 
contests. Manufacturers, recognizing 
this feature of stimulation by emula- 
tion, are paying bonuses and _ profit- 
sharing for better methods and prac- 
tice, as well as for labor and life sav- 
ing devices. Would it not be to our 
advantage to extend the uses of com- 
petition for our own collective ad- 
vancement, by employing more broadly 
than we have, the parallel column of 
operating results attained, in a man- 
ner similar to that employed by each 
of us individually, as a stimulant to 
our operating and selling forces? 

In conclusion, I offer the suggestion 
that competition be applied in a co- 
operative sense—that- monthly com- 
parisons be made of such vital statis- 
tics as 

General Expense and Management. 

Average Monthly Shipping Prices. 

Employers’ Liability Losses. 

Production Statistics Properly De- 
tailed. 

In this manner, I believe competi- 
tion can be made the life of trade. 
The power of Niagara has been har- 
nessed, heavier than air machines have 
crossed our continent, wireless tele- 
graphy keeps us in touch with the 
ships that sail the distant seas, the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans will soon 
mix their waters through the great 
ditch that splits the hills of Panama, 
the map of the world has been prac- 
tically completed by the great ex- 
plorers, Peary and Amundsen, the 
dark continent of Africa has been 
opened up to civilization, all of which 
is a record of recent accomplishment 
and is largely a result of the influence 
of competition. Should not we, there- 
fore, bend our energies and _ intelli- 
gence to direct this power of com- 
petition for the well being of our la- 
bor and capital and to the enrichment 
and power of this glorious country of 
ours? 

James Russell Lowell says: “Blessed 
are they who have nothing to say, and 

annot be persuaded to say it.” 

I am in full sympathy with this sen- 
timent and am rather reluctant to 
talk, but in breaking silence I hope I 





have at least made a small contribu- 
tion of a practical character, as to the 
uses and abuses of competition. 


Mr. Schwab’s Comments 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, following 
Mr. Topping, said in part: 


A state of affairs has grown up in 
the steel business in recent years with 
which we are all thoroughly familiar, 
a condition so different trom that 
which existed in the days of destroy- 
ing competition as to make that old 
policy out of date and not modern. 
ihere were days in this business when 
by reason of excellence of plant and 
management one firm had decided 
advantage over another firm in the 
cost of production. Today the great 
underlying principles in the manutfac- 
ture of steel are so well understood 
and are so universally practiced by 
all the companies engaged in the 
business that the difference in the cost 
of manufacture has become very 
small, so small that destructive com- 
petition cannot now be safely prac- 
ticed. We have advanced in manu- 
facturing, we have advanced in our 
methods of doing business, we have 
advanced in the greatness of capital 
for doing business; and we must ad- 
vance, as the next necessary step, in 
the method of selling our goods. We 
must avoid this destructive compe- 
tition. (Applause.) 

Uncle Joe Butler rather shied at 
the subject, it seems to me, when he 
said that there are other methods of 
competing. There are; but they are 
not the methods that we think ought 
to be used at our works. We are 
usually thinking of how we can get 
the orders and get them at the best 
possible prices. But, believe me, I 
am thoroughly convinced that for the 
success of this great industry of ours, 
we must pursue, as the fundamental 
step, the course that Judge Gary so 
well inaugurated a few years ago. 
There will be difficulties in its way, 


but these difficulties must be sur-: 


mounted. It is my belief that what- 
ever may be the attack of the law or 
of agitation in the public press, the 
attack cannot finally prevail because 
it strikes at the root of the great 
economy in the building up of an 
industry. And whenever the just foun- 
dation of this policy is attacked by 
popular sentiment or by radical leg- 
islation the attack must and will fail. 
And I predict for this and all other 
industries of similar character just as 
great advancement in the future in 
the method of disposing of its prod- 
ucts as they have had in the past in 
the manufacture of their products. 


Papers and Disaussions 


Other papers and discussions to be 
published in later issues of THe Iron 
TRADE Review are as follows: “Elec- 
tric Furnaces,” by William R. Walker; 
discussions by Theodore W. Robin- 
son, Eugene B. Clark and Samuel T. 
Wellman; “Contract Obligations,” dis- 
cussion by Willis L. King and James 
A. Farrell; “Enforcement of Health 
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Laws,” address by Dr. Thomas Darl- 
ington; “Rendering Labor Safe,” ad- 
dress by Raynal C. Bolling; “Corro- 
sion of Steel and Its Prevention,” dis- 
cussion by Louis J. Campbell; “Some 
Metallurgical Developments in the 
Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” dis- 
cussion by George B. Waterhouse. 


PLANTS INSPECTED 


By Members of Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 
Last Week. 


The officials of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and the Ohio Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., entertained over 
200 members of the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania on Saturday 
of last week, by affording a very thor- 
ough inspection of these two big plants 
at Youngstown. The society members 
were taken to Youngstown on a special 
train, and spent several hours under 
escort of the operating officials of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., going 
through their wire and nail plant at 
Struthers, and then their main works at 
Youngstown, where every department 
was gone over and seen in full oper- 
ation. From this plant, the visitors 
were taken to the Ohio works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., and were tendered 
a luncheon spread out in the great 
pewer house of the works. A special 
train of flat cars fitted up with seats 
took the visitors around the extensive 
ore yards, and the party went through 
the open-hearth department, blooming 
and billet mills, and entrained for home 
The entire works 





early in the evening. 
of both companies were operating to 
capacity, and the engineers were en- 
abled to see some of the latest improved 
equipment under most favorable condi- 
tions. The trip was one of the most 
successful held by the society during 
the present season. 


Unusual Order Placed for 
Wrecking Cranes 


An order for two 150-ton capacity 
wrecking cranes has been placed by 
the Norfolk & Western railroad with 
the George M. Newhall Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia. These cranes wil: 
be the largest in capacity of their 
type ever built, the maximum previ- 
ous unit having been of 120 tons ca- 
pacity. The Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich., will build the machines. 
The Newhall company has also re- 
cently booked a very liberal volume 
of orders for heavy railroad equipment 
from other roads. Its business of 
this character during the past month 
was the heaviest in a long period. 
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Progressive Plans Adopted By Machine Builders 


In Convention at Atlantic City—May Change Name of Association 


—Standardization Commission Created—Nomenclature Discussed 


Standardization of parts and design 
and of other matters pertaining to the 
metal working machinery industry was 
materially advanced by the creation of 
a standardization commission represent- 
ing all lines of manufacturing com- 
monly included in the machine tool 
class, by the National Machine Tool 
suilders’ Association at its tenth semi- 
annual convention at Atlantic City, May 
16 and 17. Co-operation with other en- 
ginering societies will be sought by this 
commission to promote the ends desired. 
Along the line of more clearly determin- 
ing the vague significance of the term 
“machine tool,’ a resolution was pre- 
sented to eliminate the phrase “machine 
tool builders” from the association’s title 
and to change the name of the body 
to the “American Metal Working Ma- 
chinery Constructors’ Association.” 
Action on this proposal will be taken 
by ballot vote. 

The action toward promoting the 
cause of standardization and toward 
the clarifying of the nomenclature of 
the machine tool . industry constitute 
probably the most important legislation 
accomplished by the builders at the 
convention. The headquarters of the 
convention were established at the 
Chalfonte hotel and the attendance in- 
cluded upwards of 100 manufacturers. 

The resolution presented ' suggesting 
a revision of the name of the organi- 
zation, recites that the members are 
mainly constructors of machines rather 
than tool makers; that the courts have 
held that any machine which employes 
a tool in its work is just as much en- 
titled to the term machine tool as any 
other machine; and that constant con- 
fusion is caused by the use of the 
term “machine tool,” in courts, custom- 
houses, educational institutions, and 
wherever the term is employed. 


Exclude Wood-Working Machines 


A negative majority upon the ques- 
tion whether to admit manufacturers of 
wood-working machinery to member- 
ship in the association was reported by 
a special committee which had _ taken 
the vote of the members of the asso- 
ciation last November. Expressions of 
opinion favorable and unfavorable to 
the admission of these manufacturers 
as given by a number of the members 
in voting, were submitted. The con- 
sensus of opinion of those opposed was 
that there was not enough in common 


in these branches of the machinery in- 
dustry to warrant co-operation. 

Following the presentation of the re- 
port, a resolution was presented and 
adopted declaring that the association 
confine its memership to manufactur- 
ers, builders and makers of metal-work- 
ing machines and _ tools. 

A resolution expressing the associa- 
tion’s appreciation of his work was ex- 
tended to Dr. S. W. Stratton, director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
L. B. Alford, editor of the American 
Machinist, had reported to the conven- 
tion for the advisory committee on 
cutting tools in this bureau. This com- 
mittee was continued in power. 


* President Bullard’s Address 


President Bullard, of the Bullard 
Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
in his opening address Thursday mor- 
ning, emphasized how the association 
had justified its existence and proved 
its worth in the important events that 
had arisen in the past six months, He 
spoke especially of the strength dis- 
played by the association in the re- 
cent attempt to remove the tariff 
upon machine tools and to place them 
upon the free list. He stated that the 
association now represents by its 
membership fully 90 per cent in point 
of volume of the machine tool indus- 
try of the United States and the roll 
is increasing. Mr. Bullard spoke of 
the carrying out of the association’s 
determination in the past six months 
for the appointment of a permanent 
secretary. As the constitution of the 
association requires that the secretary 
shall be a member of the association, 
he announced that the executive com- 
mittee had decided to confer the title 
of general manager upon James H. 
Herron of Cleveland, who had been 
selected to this post. 

No formal report was made by Sec- 
retary Charles E. Hildreth, but Presi- 
dent Bullard took the occasion to ex- 
press the association’s highest appre- 
ciation of the loyal and active services 
which Mr. Hildreth has performed in 
its behalf. Albert E. Newton, of the 
Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., 
showed a substantial condition of the 
association’s finances in his report as 
treasurer. 


Standardization 


D. M. Wright of the Henry & 
Wright Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 


presented the report of the committee 
on standardization. 

The committee recommended a_per- 
manent commission on standardization. 
It was afterward provided in a resolu- 
tion adopted. The committee stated 
that the courts have ruled that any 
machine that employes a tool in its 
work is just as much entitled to the 
name machine tool as any other ma- 
chine, so that makers of mowing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, or any ma- 
chines except engines, could consider 
themselves entitled to membership in 
the association, and hence the ‘name 
of the association should be changed. 

C. Wood Walter, cf the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., spoke for the 
committee on the matter of prices to 
be charged educational institutions. 
In the absence of Fred A. Geier, the 
chairman, Mr. Walter, also outlined 
the present status of the pending tar- 
iff schedule affecting machine tools. 


Resolutions of Appreciation 


Individual resolutions were adopted 
expressing the appreciation of the as- 
sociation to Ex-President of the Asso- 
ciation Frederick A. Geier and to C. 
Wood Walter, of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., for their energetic and 
capable services in representing the ma- 
chine tool industry at the hearings be- 
fore the finance committee of the sen- 
ate in protest against the placing of 
machine tools upon the free list as pro- 
posed by the Underwood tariff bill. 


Tribute to F. H. Stillman 


The tribute of the association to the 
lete Francis Hill Stillman, of the Wat- 
son-Stillman Co., New York, organizer 
and first president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and a di- 
rector and a president of the National 
Metal Trades Assocation, was expressed 
in the adoption of a resolution of re- 
spect. 


Committees 


The following convention commit- 
tees were announced by President Bul- 
lard: 

Auditing—E. J. Fullam, Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., 
chairman; P. S. March, Cincinnati 
Shaper Co.; Winslow Blanchard, 
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Blanchard Machine Co.,. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Resolutions—W. A. Viall, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L, 
chairman; E. C. Henn, National-Acme 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. O., C. A. John- 
son, Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis. 


New Members 


The following new members were 
admitted to the association: 

A. D. Quint, Hartford, Conn.; Lan- 
dis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; 
The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Geometric Tool 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; Gooley & 
Ediland, Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago; Acme ‘lfg. 
Co., Cleveland; Langelier Mig. Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Baird Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Armstrong-Blum 
Mfg. Co., Chicazo. 

Announcement was wade of changes 
it names of several members. The 
Treadwell Engineering Co. replaces 
on the membership roll The Stoever 
Foundry & Machine Co., aston, Pa.; 
Flanders Mfg. Co. replaces the Grant 
& Wood Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Mich.; 
Conover-Overkamp Machine & Tool 


‘Co. replaces the Miami Valley Ma- 


chine Co., Dayton, O.; the Reed-Pren- 
tice Co. replaces the F. E. Reed ©Co., 
and the Prentice Bros Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; the Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co. replaces the Fay Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


Looking into the Future 


Secretary Charles E. Hildreth read 
a paper which was received with 
great interest. His subject was “What 
the Future Has in Store for Us.” Mr. 
Hildreth had prepared a large chart 
showing the fluctuations of iron 
prices from 1827 to 1912, and also 
prices on machine tools over part of 
the period, or as far back as statis- 
tics from members were available. 
Mr. Hildreth discussed the ups and 
downs of the iron business as indi- 
cated by the chart, and spoke es- 
pecially of the great panics of the 
country. In conclusion, he said: “In 
one way, we have the most stable 
business known, for there is not a 
thing the people wear, eat or have 
as a luxury that is not dependable 
for its existence on the machines we 
make. This being so, let us see if 
the people of this country are being 
properly supplied. From the United 
States statistics, this country increas- 
ed 20 per cent from 1890 to 1900 and 
21 per cent from 1900 to 1910. The 





amount of agricultural implements 
produced in 1900 compared with our 





Resolution Adopted for Creation 
of Standardization Commission 
WHEREAS: Standardization has 


proven of incalculable value to vari- 
ous branches of mechanical engineer- 
ing, and we conceive it desirable that 
this association should work toward 
the fullest application of this prin- 
ciple in our industry, now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That a per- 
manent standardization commission 
be established in this association, to 
receive or formulate, consider and 
after investigation recommend pro- 
bosals looking toward standardization 
of all matters affecting the metal 
working machinery industry, and 
further, 

RESOLVED: That such stand- 
ardization commission be composed 
of one member from each of the 
regular committees of makers of the 
various machines constructed by our 
members, to be elected and_ serve 
until their successors are chosen, and 
also 

RESOLVED: That the manager 
of our association shall be the ex- 
ecutive secretary of such Standard- 
ization commission, and further 

RESOLVED: That any proposal 
for standardization that’ receives the 
approval of a two-thirds majority of 
such commission shall be thereafter 
printed and sent to each of our 
members; but no final action by the 
association looking to the adoption 
of the same shall be taken within 
less than six months from its origi- 
nal submission; and when acted upon 
shall be either adopted or rejected as 
recommended, by the commission 
without amendment, or referred back 
to the commission, if amendment is 
desired, for such amendment and re- 
submission as before; and, when fi- 
nally adopted by the association, 
shall be officially certified to each 
member, and a_ permanent record 
shall be kept in the office of the as- 
sociation of all such standards 
adopted; further 

RESOLVED: That it shall be the 
duty of this standardization com- 
mission to co-operate so far as pos- 
sible with other engineering societ- 
ies, such as the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, for the pur- 
pose of interchanging ideas and pro- 
posals with reference to standardiza- 
110M, 








population showed $1.33 per person, 
the same in 1905, and practically the 
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same in 1910, showing that this in 
dustry had produced an _ increasing 
amount each year proportionally to 
the population to properly feed each 
person. 

“Manufacturers of electrical appa 
ratus showed they were providing for 
the increasing demands in this di 
rection, for figured in the same way, 
it shows $1.39 per capita in 1900, 
$1.90 in 1905 and $2.65 in 1910. When 
we come to the railroads, however, 
we find a different state of affairs. In 
1890, they put out in new equipment 
$1.19 per capita, in 1905, $1.33, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent, while in 1910, 
only $1.34, or an increase of only 1 
per cent during this five year period. 
The best statistics for machine tools, 
[ could get, showed $.325 in 1900, 
$.399 in 1905, or an increase of nearly 
23 per cent, while 1910 showed only 
$.428 or an increase of only 7 per 
cent. Now, during this period of five 
years and the two years since, this 
country has added over 11,000,000 
people to its population. The time 
must come, and that pretty soon, 
when the machinery which provides 
this great mass of people with the 
necessities of life as well as the in- 
creasing luxuries will have to be re 
plenished and increased through our 
means. And this replenishment will 
be no small item in the swelling of 
our business. During the boom which 
struck us in 1905, great industries 
awoke to the fact that the new high 
speed steels that were then coming 
into prominence meant dollars in 
their pockets, if they could crowd 
them to the limit of their capacity. 
but found that this steel had out 
stripped the machines in which they 
were trying to use them. We all 
quickly realized the importance of 
this demand and redesigned our prod- 
uct to meet the new conditions. This 
replacing of obsolete machines then 
had only just begun when the freeze- 
out came in 1908. What this demand 
will mean, added to the legitimate in 
crease, we can only conjecture, but 
it is certainly productive of very rosy 
dreams. I could go on almost in- 
definitely showing you the lamentable 
condition our railroads are in with 
regard to new equipment, extensions 
and facilities to care for this rapidly 
growing country, but you are all as 
well aware of this as I am. What 
interests us most is, What do the 
sions of the times indicate for the 
immediate future? 

“Reports of recent. substantial re- 
vival of railroad buying and of gen- 
erally enlarged volume of trade in 
the iron and steel industry, together 
with advances of iron prices in vari 
ous centers, make us hope that the 
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country is going to be sane this sum- 
mer and fall and reap the harvest 
the natural demands are crowding 
upon us. If the country is not sane, 
I am very much afraid we shall find 
business’ following the downward 
trend, but I have too great faith in 
the American people to believe this 
will come to pass. The only definite 
prediction I can make is, that when 
the country does settle down and con- 
fidence returns, conditions are such 
that the machine tool industry will 
have the greatest volume of business 


in its long and glorious history. When 
this definite prediction will take place, 
I defy anyone to foretell. 

“We are passing through an epoch- 
making period, more serious for this 
country’s future than was the Revolu- 
tionary or the Civil war. 

“Then we faced crises that were 
definite and could be met, as they 
were, by simple patriotism. Now 
we are facing a peril, more insidious 
and vastly more far reaching, than 
that which France passed through in 
its Revolution from monarchy to re- 






public. 

“Socialism pure and simple lies at 
the very root of this progressive 
movement. 

“Rightly led and wisely directed, 
we certainly hope it may be produc- 
tive of great and beneficial results. 

“But should self interest and polit- 
ical intrigue be its motive force, this 
fair land of ours will be plunged in a 
turmoil so tremendous, so far reach- 
ing, as to shake to its very founda- 
tions our ancient traditions of uni- 
versal liberty and commercial peace.” 


Will Bind Together the Nations of the World 


Prediction of President Cooper as to the Iron and Steel Institute 


-— American 


The personal popularity of the new 
president probably combined with active 
conditions of the iron trade to account 
for the exceptionally large attendance at 
the annual dinner of the Iron and Steel 
Institute held, as last year, in the hand- 
some and spacious Connaught rooms, 
London, The total number of members 
and guests was 420. America was rep- 
Hartshorne, of 


resented by Joseph 


Pa. a well-known iron- 
master, and Mr. Woodbury, a_ friend. 
The feature of the proceedings was 


Pottstown, 


the tremendously enthusiastic reception 
given to Dr. Ing. E. Schrodter, general 
secretary of the Society of German 
lronmasters, especially the unbounded 
heartiness with which the meeting com 
mended his desire for international 
good will. A. Greiner, of Seraing, Bel- 
gium, had a welcome only slightly less 
enthusiastic. 

J. M. Robertson, M. P., proposed the 
toast of “Kindred Associations.” The 
speaker mentioned the interesting fact 
that there are 1,500 scientific societies in 
the world. Even in the shadow of the 
terrible disaster to the Titanic, it must 
be remembered that British ships cross- 
ing the high seas during the past ten 
years carried 6,000,000 passengers with 
a loss of only nine lives. While the 
coal strike had started inquiries for 
fuel substitutes, nobody thought of pro- 
posing a substitute for iron and steel. 
In conclusion, the speaker said he was 
glad to give an international applica- 
tion to the toast by associating with it 
the names of Dr. W. Cawthorne Unwin, 
president of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers; Dr. Ing. E. Schrodter, general 
secretary of the Society of German 
Ironmasters, and A. Greiner, past presi- 


Suggestion of a Memorial to Lord Kelvin 


(By J. Horton, Associate Editor Tron 


dent of the Liege Association of En- 
gineers and councillor of the Interna- 
ticnal Testing Association. 

Dr. Unwin, responding, 
that his own association was founded 
as far back as 1660. 


Dr. Schrodter, replying, spoke with 


mentioned 


great fervor of the work of the in- 
stitute in promoting international friend- 
ship. All his German friends, he said, 
joined in expresing their high esteem 
of the new president, Arthur Cooper. 

A. Greiner, following in the same 
strain, mentioned the interesting fact 
that the institute now comprised 24 na- 
tionalities. 

Sir ‘ Robert Hadfield, proposing the 
toast of “The Guests,” said it was im- 
possible to go to Germany without re- 
ceiving every kindness at the hands of 
Dr. Schrodter. While he was as- 
tounded at the progress made in Ger- 
many, he believed ‘that Great Britain 
could still hold her own, and a little 
competition was good for all of them. 
The Germans were Teutons of the 
same race as Englishmen, and they all 
desired good relations to continue be- 
tween those two great peace-loving 
countries. Referring to the Titanic dis- 
aster, which had made sad the hearts 
of so many, Sir Robert sa‘d all must 
be astonished that the captain of so 
great and valuable a ship received a 
salary of only £1,200 a year. 

Sir William White, whose name was 
associated with the toast, paid a tribute 
to the work of the president in dealing 
with standardization reform in Great 
Britain and throughout the world, and 
especially in bringing together the 
users and manufacturers of material, 
with great advantage to both classes. 





Trape Review, Birmingham, Eng.) 


The president had a personal standing 
and distinction which should insure 
Continuing, Sir William 
White made an interesting reference to 
an American movement, in which he 
had taken some part, and which he 
hoped would be supported by the Iron 
and Steel Institute, as well as by en- 
gineers throughout the world. When 
he was in the United States it was 


his success. 


represented to him that their brethren, 
the American engineers, including those 
in the iron and steel industry, were 
most anxious to have a memorial win- 
dow in Westminster Abbey to Lord 
Kelvin, who was buried in the abbey. 
That suggestion was being taken up by 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
they had every hope that the window 
would be placed in the abbey, to ex- 
press the respect felt for Lord Kelvin 
throughout the world. Sir William 
concluded with a tribute to the valued 
friendships he had formed with en- 
gineers in other countries and quoted 
a saying at an earlier dinner, “Grapple 
them to your hearts with links of 
steel.” 

President Cooper pointed out that not 
only were many meetings of the insti- 
tute held abroad, but 25 per cent of 
the membership was held by iron and 
steel makers of other countries. The 
foreign membership was a source of 
great strength to the institute, because 
no nation could claim a monopoly of 
the brains of the world. The institute 
had done a great deal to break down 
the prejudice which formerly sought to 
withhold ideas from other nations. Two 
years ago, Lord Strathcona predicted 
that the institute would bind the em- 
pire more closely together, but he, the 
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president, would go farther, and pre- 
dict that it would bind together the 
nations of the world. 


Meeting of Iron and Steel Institute 


The Andrew Carnegie gold medal 
was awarded Dr. Paul Goerens, of 
Aix-la-Chappelle, and the Bessemer 
gold medal was awarded John Henry 
Darby, at the annual meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, held the 
early part of this month in London. 


Andrew Carnegie scholarships were 
awarded Arthur Kessner, Berlin; Eu- 
gent Nusbaumer, Lonion-lez-Liege, 
Belgium, and J. Allen Pickard, re- 
search chemist in the metallurgical 
branch of the research department of 
Woolwich arsenal. 

A similar award was made to Wal- 
ter S. Landis, formerly of Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Pa., but 
inasmuch as he has left college, he 
declined the scholarship. Scholarship 
announcements were made by G. C. 
Lloyd, secretary of the institute. 


The Bessemer gold medal was 
awarded immediately after Arthur 
Cooper, newly elected president, took 
office. He said ‘Mr. Darby, a direct 
descendent of the distinguished fam- 
ily of metallurgists whose name he 
bears, was best known in the iron 
and steel world through his connec- 
tion with the late Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas, and the introduction of the 
basic process. The first important 
basic open-hearth furnaces for the 
manufacture of steel erected in Great 
3ritain were under Mr. Darby’s su- 
perintendence. He was the first to 
erect retort coke-ovens at ironworks 
in England, and some years ago de- 
vised a process for the recarburization 
of the metal in the ladle. 

In presenting the Carnegie medal, 
President Cooper declared no little 
difficulty had been experienced in 
making the award because of the 
meritorious character of all the re- 
ports received. Dr. Goerens, born in 
1882, was educated at Luxemburg and 
at the Royal Technical College of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he later was 
demonstrator in physical metallurgy, 
materials and fuels. In 1910 he was 
awarded a Carnegie scholarship of 
£100, which enabled him to con- 
tinue investigations on the influence 
of cold-working on the properties of 
iron and steel—the results of which 
won him the gold medal. 





The Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing 
Co.’s plant at Niles, O., has been 
taken over by the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. Operations will continue as the 
Niles plant is operating full. 





BOAT FOR GARY 


Will be Taken by Chicago. Foundry- 
men—Banquet at Auditorium. 


Chicago, May 22.— Arrangements 
have been completed for the annual 
reunion of the Chicago Tloundry- 
men’s Club. In order to provide for 
a large crowd, the 1,400-ton steamer 
City of Chicago has been chartered 
by the club and will leave the Graham 
& Morton dock for the trip to the 
Gary steel plant at 11:00 a. m., Sat- 
urday, May 25. Complete arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the 
visiting foundrymen have been made 
at Gary and a special train will be 
provided for their accommodation. 
Luncheon will be served on the boat 
and immediately after the return to 
Chicago, about 7:00 p. m., the party 
will be conveyed to the Auditorium 
hotel, where the annual reunion ban- 
quet will take place. Any foundry- 
man, whether he is a member of the 
Chicago Foundrymen’s Club or not, 
will be welcomed on this excursion 
and it is expected that fully 500 will 
attend. 


Extension Asked for Large Hudson 
Bridge 


Application to congress for another 
extension of ten years of their fran- 
chises, by the two private companies 
organized to construct a bridge across 
the Hudson river, connecting Manhat- 
tan Island with New Jersey, directs cur- 
rent attention to this enormous project. 
The great cost of the proposed struc- 
ture, which is variously estimated from 
$40,000,000 to $70,000,000, and the im- 
probability of a fee in return upon the 
investment has thus far prevented the 
financing of the enterprise, but the pro- 
moters still express confidence in the 
ultimate success of their efforts. Before 
acting upon the proposed extension, the 
committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is conducting an investiga- 
tion into the necessity for such a 
bridge. Controller Prendergast, of the 
metropolis, in a memorandum on the 
subject questions the need of the struc- 
ture and states furthermore that the 
increased height of the masts of the 
great ocean liners would now require 
a height of more than 200 feet above 
the water, which would add greatly to 
the length and cost of the bridge. 


Form a New Company.—Emanuel 
Dreyfus & Co., Inc., to deal in iron 
and steel products, has been chartered 
under New Jersey laws with a cap- 
italization of $75,000. The incorpor- 
ators are F. R. Hansell, G. U. Mar- 
tin and J. A. McPeak. The new 
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company has been formed to carry 
on a merchant business in old ma- 
terial and iron and_ steel products 
similar to that conducted by the 
firm of Emanuel Dreyfus & Co, 
Philadelphia, the affairs of which are 
now being liquidated by representa- 
tives of creditors. 





ADVANCE ASKED 


Puddlers Plan to Offer New Wage 
Scale Base Soon. 
Pittsburgh, May 21.—The bi-month- 
ly settlement of the wage rate be 
tween the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and 
the Western Iron Bar Manufacturers’ 
Association for March and April showed 
by examination of sales sheets no change 
in the average prices for bar iron, 
and as a result, the wages for mil! 
workers based on this settlement will 
remain unchanged for May and June, 
the puddling rate being $5.371%4 per 

ton. 

The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, it i: 
announced, at the next wage confer- 
ence of manufacturers will presen: 
a new scale calling for 25 cents 
a ton increase in the base rate for 
puddling, with an advance of 15 cenrs 
instead of 25 cents for each $1 in 
crease in the price of bar iron. Th: 
same proposition will carry with it 
the demand that manufacturers will 
repair all furnaces. Under the new 
rate with bar iron at the present 
price, puddlers will be receiving $5.70 
a ton instead of $5.37¥, 


Company Incorporates 


The American Tin & Terne Plate 
Co., Philadelphia, a foreign corpora- 
tion, has been incorporated as a do- 
mestic concern with a capital stock 
of $100,000. This company will buy, 
sell, deal in and deal with all forms 
of iron, steel, copper and tin, and 
like and kindred products. The _ in- 
corporators are M. Franklin Straus, 
the Netherlands, Forty-third and 
Chestnut streets; Harry C. Straus, 
4520 Locust street; Chas. McBride, 
1834 South Fifth street, all of Phila- 
delphia, and Ralph C. Lupton, of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


The Heer Engine Co., Portsmouth, 
O., advises that its recent increase in 
capital stock was for the purpose of 
extending its works in both new 
buildings and further equipment. The 
company expects to install several 
machine tools and a forge shop equip- 
ment. 
































Corporations Ore Reserves Are Not Excessive 


Said John A. Topping at Dissolution Suit Hearings — Examined at Length 
Concerning Tennessee Company—Bridge Builders Meet With Colton 


Last week's hearings in the government suit for the dissolution of the Steel Corporation were 


devoted to the taking of further testimony on the absorption of tn. Tennessee Coal, Iron 


Se Rail- 


road Co. by the Steel Corporation, the formation of the four so-called “Moore” companies, the or- 
ganization of the American Bridge and American Sheet & Ti: Plate companies and on the so- 
Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and form- 
erly connected with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in a_ similar capacity, and John 
Sterling Deans, chief engineer of the Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., were the witnesses. 
Important testimony was submitted during both examinations. 

Mr. Topping was questioned at great length concerning the affairs of the Tennessee company, 
prior to the time it became a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. He stated that he 
regarded it as a perfectly solvent concern and that he, as well as others interested in tt, had always 


called “Gary dinners”. John 


entertained great hopes for its future. 


000,000 was expended in improvements to the various properties. 
stated, had tremendous reserves of iron ore, coal, timber and limestone properties. Its rat mills 
were of an obsolete type and its sales of rails were generally made without profit; in fact, they 
It was able to manufacture foundry pig iron, however, at least 


were often attended by a loss. 
$3.00 per ton cheaper than northern producers. 


During the time he acted as its chief executive officer, $8,- 


Topping 


The company, Mr. 


Mr. Topping stated his belief, however, that the 


Steel Corporation was able to produce basic and Bessemer more cheaply at the plants of the Illinois 


Steel Co. than at those of the Tennessee. company. 


Mr. Topping also stated that the Corporation's 


ore holdings are none too large, that the Republic company is at a disadvantage in the north 
through having to transport its ore to Duluth over the Corporation road, that the iron and steel 
industry in general in the south is not in a flourishing condition and that there never was very 
much competition between the National and Carnegie Steel companies. 

During the examination of Mr. Deans, which dealt with the affairs of the American Bridge 


Co., Mr. Lindabury, of counsel for the defense, 


brought to light some interesting facts regarding 


the Bridge Builders’ Society, an organization formed about a year ago, by the 25 leading bridge 


building companies of the country outside of the American Bridge Co. 


This society meets once a 


month, its object being to promote frankness in the exchange of information on bids, terms, ton- 
nage, etc., between the competing companies embraced in its membership. It developed during the 
examination of the witness that the meetings were never held for the. purpose of fixing or main- 


taining prices or of apportioning tonnage. 


In fact, H. E. Colton, of government counsel, had at- 


tended several meetings by invitation, and he had apparently given the society a clean bill of health. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Colton, after the witness’ examination had been concluded, asked as a special 
favor, that all reference to his connection with the Bridge Builders’ Society be stricken from the 


record of testimony. 


Mr. Topping’s Testimony 


“Are you a_= stockholder in the United 
States Steel Corporation?” asked Judge Dick- 
inson, of Mr. Topping, 

“Tam not,” replied Mr. Topping, with 
emphasis. The witness admitted that he had 
refused to give information to government 
counsel previous to being called to the stand. 
Mr. Topping was questioned regarding the 
general state of competition which existed 
previous to the formation of the American 
Steel Hoop Co., the National Steel Co., and 
American Sheet Steel Co. He enumerated 
the various products and the markets com- 
peted in by the companies which were later 
taken over. 

Mr. Topping stated that billets were sold 
by both the Carnegie and National Steel com- 
panies after being taken over by the Steel 
Corporation but that the competition was 
very limited, 

“Did you ever take part in a_ syndicate 
which secured a controlling interest in the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.?” asked 
Judge Dickinson. 

“TI did,” replied Mr. Topping. 

“Who were your associates?” 

“As I remember they were Leonard C. 
Hanna, G. B. Schley, J. B. Duke, John W. 
Gates, Earle W. Oglebay and Oakleigh 
Thorne.” 

The purpose of the purchase was to de- 
yelop the Tennessee property, not to specu- 


late in it, said Mr. Topping, as it was be- 
lieved that the property was. capable of much 
improvement. Mr. Topping stated that the 
difference in the cost of production of foun- 
dry iron in the north and south was about 
$3 or $3.50 per ton in favor of the southern 
furnaces. fe 

Mr. Topping was asked if at the time the 
Steel Corporation acquired thé Tennessee 
properties the latter could not produce other 
grades of iron at a lower cost than any othe: 
concern in the country, 

“IT doubt it,’ answered the witness. He 
added that he believed the Steel Corporation 
could produce Bessemer and basic at a lower 
cost at the Illinois Steel Co.’s plant than at 
that of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. 

“How do you know?” 

“IT don’t know, answered Mr. Topping. 
“but that is my belief from what I have 


” 


heard from our employes and other sources. 
I think I have seen the cost sheets of the 
plants in question for the year 1907.” 

“Who showed them to you?” asked Judge 
Dickinson. 

“T don’t remember.’ 

Mr. Topping stated that during the time 
he was chairman of the board of the Ten- 
nessee company a total of $8,000,000 was ex- 


’ 


pended in improving the blast furnaces and 
other equipment. This amount, which was 
raised by stock subscription, was all put into 


improvements before the Tennessee company 
was taken over by the Corporation. 

Questioned as to orders on the books of 
the Tennessee company when it was taken 
over in 1907, Mr. Topping said these in- 
cluded 300,090 to 490,000 tons of open-hearth 
rails at dn average of $29 per ton; also for 
about 97,000 tons of pig iron. About six 
months prior to this event, witness said, the 
company had booked an order for 150,000 
tons of rails for the Harriman Lines. 

Questioned as to the raw materials owned 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Mr. Topping testified that it was the second 
largest holder of iron ore in the country, its 
reserves totalling about 750,000,000 tons, much 
of it being self-fluxing ore. The cost of 
transporting this. ore to the blast furnaces 
was about 12% cents per ton, compared 
with an average cost of $2.20 per ton 
for northern furnaces. The Tennessee company 
also owned large quantities of coal and tim- 
ber land and limestone quarries. Mr. Top- 
ping was then questioned in detail regarding 
the various steel mills, blast furnaces, and 
other properties owned by the Tennessee 
company. This testimony was along. the 
same general lines as that submitted by Mr. 
Topping before the Stanley committee. 

The witness also explained a project where- 
by the Tennessee company, by means of a 
system of slack water dams in an Alabama 
river, wished to make the stream navigable 
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and thus open up a water route by which it 
might deliver coal to the gulf ports. Mr. 
Topping appeared in Washington, before the 
rivers and harbors commission, on this matter 
but it finally fell through. 

In the afternoon Mr. Dickinson asked the 
witness if he had not made a statement to 
Lewis Cass Ledyard about 1996 or 1907 as 
to the value of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.'s property. 

“IT made only a general statement to him 
regarding the manufacturing facilities and the 
various properties,” answered Mr. Topping. 

“Were you at that time desirous of selling 
your stock in the Tennessee company?” 

“IT was not.” 

“Did you regard the Tennessee company as 
being solvent?” 

aa.” 

“Has the Republic Iron & Steel Co. been 
a competitor of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for several years?’ 

“Yes, in merchant bars, 
products and a few others.” 

“What does the Republic company pay to 
have its ore transported from the mines to 
Duluth?” 

“The rate has been 80 cents a ton.’ 

“What roads did you make use of?” 

“The Hill road and the Corporation road. 
These are the only ones serving our mines.” 
Mr. Topping was not certain whether any of 
these mines were served exclusively by either 
the Hill road or the Corporation roads. 

Witness stated that the amount of material 
sold by his company for use by railroads 
has decreased in the last few years. He as- 
signed this loss of business, however, to the 
falling off in railroad purchases. Mr. Top- 
ping stated that about 50 per cent of the 
pig iron made by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. in the Birmingham district is brought 
north of the Ohio river. 


plates, tubular 


Published Broadcast 


“State whether or not the Republic com- 
pany reduced prices in certain lines during 
the past two years,” said Judge Dickinson. 

“ae. did," 

“In what products?” 

“In steel bars.” 

“Did you notify Judge Gary previous to 
the reduction?” 

“We published it broadcast.” 

“But did you notify Judge Gary before 
you reduced the price and before you an- 
nounced it in the press or in any other 
way?” 

Pao.” 

In cross examination by Mr. Lindabury, 
Mr. Topping stated that he was’ with the 
Aetna-Standard Iron & Steel Co., Bridgeport, 
O., from 1877 to 1900. He was president of 
that company the latter portion of. this period. 
Later he became first vice president of the 
American Sheet Steel Co. He stated that 
the American Sheet Steel, American Steel 
Hoop and American Tin Plate companies were 
all customers of the National Steel Co. The 
latter company at times could not produce 
enough to supply the demands of these three 
companies and they accordingly entered the 
open market. Hence, the witness admitted, 
there was not any important competition be- 
tween the Carnegie and National Steel com- 
panies. 

“Who originated the syndicate which took 
over the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., and of which you were a member?” 

“Grant B. Schley and Charlie Guthrie.’ 

“With whom did you discuss the matter 
of selling your stock in 1907?” 

“We held a meeting of the financial com- 
mittee in regard to what action we would 
take individually.” 

Mr. Lindabury then questioned the witness 
at great length as to the conditions prevail- 








ing at the time the Tennessee company was 
taken over by the~ Steel Corporation. The 
witness told about a meeting at J. P. Mor- 
gan’s home on a Sunday afternoon in 1907 
at which a number of men were discussing 
the seriousness of the business situation. Mr. 
Topping particularly remembered the occa- 
sion because of noting-~Mr. Morgan’s collec- 
tion of Bibles. In answer to Mr. Lind- 
abury’s question, Mr. Topping stated that it 
was not the sight of the Bibles but the pres 
ence of a large number of men of national 
prominence which made him realize how se- 
rious the situation was. Mr. Topping stated 
that the order for 150,000 tons of ls from 
a ton 


the Harriman lines was booked at $ 
*t to mak 


and that the company did not expec 
money at this price, because its equipment 
was obsolete. 

In regard to pig iron, Mr. Topping stated 
that Cincinnati and St. Louis were the two 
good markets in the north for southern iron. 
Mr. Topping said that generally speaking, 
the iron and steel industry is not in a flour- 
ishing condition in the south. His company, 
however, has been operating at 100 per cent 
for the past 18 months in the Birmingham 
district and the Woodward company has 
been running well. He would not speak of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s affairs 
when questioned on this subject. 

“What percentage of the total iron and 
steel output of the country did the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. produce at the 
time of its taking over by the Steel Corpora- 
tion? Wasn’t it 1.7 per cent?” asked Mr. 
Lindabury. 

“That or less, I should say,” replied the 
witness. 

Mr. Topping stated that there was no 
competition between the Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries and the Tennessee company in 
the sale of pig iron. Asked as to the cost 
of producing standard steel rails, he _ stated 
that it cost more to manufacture them at 
the Tennessee company’s mills in and _ prev- 
ious to the year 1907 than anywhere else in 
the country, so far as he knew. He stated 
the Steel Corporation had since expended 
much money for improved equipment. 

Counsel asked Mr. Topping if, at the time 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. reduced the 
price of steel bars a year or so ago, he had 
notified Judge E. H. Gary on account of any 
obligation to do so. 

“I did it*merely as a matter of business 
countesy,” said Mr. Topping. “I notified 
him at a meeting of the 
Iron and Stee] Institute, of which I am a 


directors of the 
” 
member. 


As to Ore Supply 


. 

Asked as to the Republic company’s iron 
ore supply in the south, Mr. Topping stated 
it amounted to 88,000,000 tons, from which 
750,000 tons are taken annually. In the Lake 
Superior region, the company has reserves 
of 40,000,000 tons. During the past three years 
it has taken on an average of 1,300,000 tons 
per year from the latter supply. On _ the 
basis of 1,500,000 tons a year, Mr. Topping 
said, this supply would last for about 25 
years. He said he would feel more comfort- 
able if he had a source of supply which was 
good for 50 years. He did not think the 
Corporation’s reserves were any too large. 
The Republic company has not added to its 
southern ore properties since 1906. In _ the 
Lake Superior region its holdings have in- 
creased from 19,000,000 tons at that time to 
40,000,009 tons at present. 

Mr. Topping was asked questions relative 
to the development of the Republic company. 
He described briefly the integrating process 
by which that company has gradually aband- 
oned its scattered plants and concentrated its 
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producing facilities at a mumber of advan- 
tageous points, 

“Is your company, as a competitor of the 
United States Steel Corporation, at a disad- 
vantage because of the Corporation’s control 
asked Judge Dick- 
inson in redirect examination. 

“It is,” replied Mr. Topping. Mr. Topping 
stated that his company felt this disadvan 


599 


of ore carrying railroads? 


tage in the trade. 

Mr. Dickinson endeavored to determine the 
purpose for which was called the meeting of 
the directors of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute when Mr. Topping announced to 
Judge Gary that his company would reduce 
the price on steel bars. Mr. Topping stated 
that it was a business meeting of the direct- 
ers. E. A. S. Clarke, president of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., James A. Farrell, and E. H. . 
Gary of the Steel Corporation, Willis L. 
King, vice president of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., James A. Campbell, president 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
James McCleary, secretary of the _ institute, 
were among those present. 

“Why did you make the announcement?” 
asked Mr. Dickinson. 


Matter of Moral Obligation 


“As a matter of moral obligation, of busi- 
ness courtesy and common decency,” . an- 
swered Mr. Topping. 

“Was there no agreement in existence 
which required you to make this announce- 
ment ?”’ 

“Absolutely none,” said Mr. Topping, em- 
phatically. 

Judge Dickinson inquired into the so-called 
“Gary dinners” 

“Were you present at a luncheon given by 
Judge Gary on Jan. 11, 1911?” 

“I was present at that and almost every 
other of the luncheons given by Judge Gary 
to the iron and_ steel manufacturers,” an- 
swered Mr. Topping. 

“What was the consensus of opinion among 
the attending manufacturers, following such 
meetings?” 

“There was a feeling that we must protect 
ourselves by protecting our own customers 
against a break in prices.” 

“Did Judge Gary say at this particular 
1eeting, ‘Each must be satisfied with a pro- 


portion of the business’? 

“T do not especially recollect that.” 

“Was not the effect of these meetings to 
maintain prices?” 

“Yes, but there was no feeling that the 
necessity was ‘dearer. than life’,” answered 
Mr. Topping. 

“Do you recall that at that dinner Judge 
Gary spoke of the high moral obligation each 
one present owed to his competiter, of the 
necessity of refraining from trespassing on his 
neighbor’s territory, etc?” 

“Oh, in a general way, yes. 

‘Were’ these 
asked Judge Dickinson. 

“Not as seriously as report has led you to 
replied the witness. “We made 


” 


remarks taken seriously?” 


believe,” 

some allowances for post-prandial oratory.” 
“How long a period did these ‘Gary din- 

ners’ extend over?” 

“Not as long as it should have been,” 


Never in a Pool 


“Were you ever in a pool, Mr. Topping?’ 

“No, I never participated in one; but that 
is only because I did not have the oppor- 
tunity for I believe a pool to be a highly 
desirable business arrangement.” 

Mr. Topping was asked if he would now 
participate in a pool if it could be legally 
arranged. 

“I certainly would,” he replied. 

“When did you first hear that the United 
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States Steel Corporation intended to take 
over the Tennessee. Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co.?” pursued Judge Dickinson. 

“About Nov. 3, 1907,” said Mr. Topping. 
“I notified the directors of the company on 


mov. 3.” 


Mr. Topping stated that the stock which 
he bought from the syndicate originally cost 
him $110. He sold his stock to the Steel 
Corporation for $119. For the bonds, par was 
offered, but Mr. Topping did not sell his 
bonds. He stated he did ‘not. know’ what 
others sold for. Mr. Topping said further 
that he did not sell because of unpaid stock 
subscriptions. 

Mr. Topping was again cross-examined by 


Mr. Lindabury in reference to the growth of 


competitors of the Steel Corporation since 
the organization of the latter. He stated that 
most of the independent steel companies had 
doubled their output since then. This he 
believed to be a fair statement. 
Independent Bridge Builders 

John Sterling Deans, chief engineer of the 
Phoenix Bridge Works, Phoenixville, Pa., was 
asked to state the products which that com- 


pany sold in competition with the American 
Bridge Co. 


“Heavy railroad bridges and bridge mate- 
rials,” answered Mr. Deans. The witness 
then gave testimony relating to a large num- 
ber of structural steel fabricating and erect- 
ing companies throughout the United States. 
He tetsified as to the capacity and the line 


of work engaged in by these companies. 
“What proportion of the bridge manufac- 
turing companies of the country went into 
the American Bridge Co. when it was 
formed?” asked Judge Dickinson. 

“From 60 to 75 per cent, I should say,” 
replied Mr. Deans. 

“What proportion of the structural fabri- 
cating business of the country, including 


buildings and bridges, is done by the Ameri- 


can Bridge Co.?” 
“At least 50 per cent,” said Mr. Deans. 
At present, the witness stated, the Ameri- 


can Bridge Co. is booked to capacity for a 
year ahead; its independent competitors, on 
the other hand, have booked enough business 
to keep them busy for about one month 
ahead. Mr. Deans stated that from his 
knowledge of fabricating costs and other de- 


tails, he felt certain that the American Bridge 


Co. had some desirable arrangement with 
the Steel Corporation mills. 

He stated he could only assume that the 
Bridge company purchased its material , from 


the Carnegie Steel Co., the Illinois Steel Co., 
or the Pencoyd works. Asked as to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co.’s power to take 
ing dull times, Mr. said it lay 
in its ability to’ underbid other companies. 


business dur- 


Deans only 


Government Counsel Invited 


In the afternoon, Mr. Deans was questioned 
by Mr. Lindabury as to the various compan- 
ies which were not taken into the American 
Bridge Co. at the time of its formation. 
Asked upon what he based his statement 
that the American Bridge Co. did fully 50 
per cent of the structural business of the 
country, Mr. Deans mentioned the reports 
‘of the trade papers and the records of the 
Bridge Builders’ Society. 

The latter, he said, is an organization com- 


posed of the 25 leading bridge building com- 


panies of the country, outside of the Ameri- 
man Bridge Co. It was organized about a 
year ago, has a secretary and maintains of 
fices at 30 Church street, New York. Its 


counsel is Robert J. Eddy, of Chicago. The 
members, said Mr. Deans, meet once a month, 
usually in New York, but sometimes in 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, to discuss prices, 
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the state of the 


tomary, said the 


etc. It is 
for the 
they charging and 
the next month. The 
various members also send copies of all their 


business, cus- 


witness, members to 


announce the prices are’ 


will charge during 


bids and the orders they receive to the of- 
fice of the secretary at New York and these 
figures are then immediately announced to 
all the other members. Mr, Lindabury pro- 


duced a copy of the constitution of the so- 
ciety and read a portion as follows: 
“The object of this society is to promote 


information re- 
booked, be- 


companies composing 


the 
terms, 


frankness in exchange of 
garding bids, 
the 


s membership.” 


tonnage etc., 


tween competing 


1 


It developed, during Mr. Lindabury’s cross- 


examination of the witness that Henry E. 
Colton, of government counsel, had attended 
the meetings of the society on several occa- 


sions, by invitation. Mr, Lindabury had also 
been invited to attend one of the meetings. 
Judge Dickinson, in redirect examination, 
questioned the witness further with regard 
to the affairs of the Bridge Builders’ Society. 
The witness stated that the society never er- 
deavored to fix prices or the amounts of 
bids, or to regulate the distribution of ton- 
nage in any way. He admitted, however, 
that the amounts of stated bids which were 
submitted to railroads, municipalities,  etc., 
were announced to the various members. 
“Are or have there ever been any under- 
standings or agreements as to prices to be 


charged?” asked Mr. Dickinson. 


“No,”’. answered the witness. ‘‘We simply 
exchange information regarding the prices we 
have charged and the tonnage which has al- 
ready been booked.” 

“Did you ever feel yourself under any ob- 
ligation, moral or otherwise, not to go after 
your competitors’ business as a result of what 
transpired at the meetings?” 

“I did not,’ answered Mr. Deans. 

Mr. Colton, after the conclusion of the 
taking of Mr. Deans’ testimony, requested 


the 


with 


the Corporation counsel to remove from 


record any mention of his connection 


the Bridge Builders’ Society. 


“Afford to Pause.” 


Thursday 


The hearings were adjourned on 
afternoon to give the opposing counsel an op- 
portunity to attend to other duties and to per- 
mit Mr. Severance to make a trip to St. Paul 
Also, Mr. Colton stated to the representative 
of Tue Iron Trappe Rrview that the govern- 
ment could afford to pause for a few days 
as it has proceeded farther in the taking of 


than it had originally expected. 


testimony 


CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


Baldwin Co. Directors Buy South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Co. 


made that the 
& Machine Co., 


Announcement 1s 
Southwark Foundry 
Philadelphia, changed ownership re- 
cently. The old board of directors 
retired and a new board was elected 
as follows: Alba B. Johnson, Samuel 
M.  Vauclain, Holstein DeHaven 
Bright, John P. Sykes, Reeves K. 
Johnson, Alba B. Johnson Jr., Jacques 


L. Vauclain, Andrew C. Vauclain. 
The new officers are: President, Hol- 
stein DeHaven Bright; vice president 


James H. Maloney; 


Maule. 


and treasurer, 
secretary, Alfred C. 






MACHINERY MEN 





Hold Conventions at Norfolk—Vari- 
ous Matters Discussed. 


The annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, the Southern Supply and 


Machinery Dealers’ Association and. the 
American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ held at 
Norfolk, Va., the first three days of last 
week. the 
were discussed 
These topics included 
cost of small 
packages, distribution 
literature, 
salesmanship, ete. 


Association, were 


importance to 
trade 


Matters of 
the 
at the meetings. 


members and 


re-sale prices, handling 


orders in broken 
of advertising problems of 

[he American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ chose the 
President, N. A. 
Atkins & Co., In- 


Association 
following officers: 
Gladding, of E. C. 


dianapolis, Ind.; first vice president, 
D. K. Swartwout, of the Ohio Blower 
Co., Cleveland; second vice president, 


C. H. Jenkins, of the Moran Flexible 
Steam Joint Co., Louisville, Ky.; third 
vice president, Farmer Yardley, of Jen- 
kins New York. R. T. Hodg- 
kins, of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
New York, was elected chairman of the 
committee. 


sros., 


executive 

Officers chosen by the National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
President, W. L. Rodgers, of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., re-elected; first vice presi- 
dent, Henry Prentiss, of the Prentiss 
‘lool & Supply Co., New York; second 
president, J. O. Harron, of Har- 
ron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco; 
secretary-treasurer, Thomas A. 
The advisory board com- 
prises Edgar E. Strong, of the Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland; 
George Puchta, of the Queen City Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, and W. M. Pattison, 
of the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
Cleveland. 


were: 


vice 


Fernley, 
Philadelphia. 


The Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association elected S. M. Price, 
of the S. M. Price Machinery Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., to succeed himself as_ presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: J. F. 
Young, of the Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., first vice presi- 
dent; second vice president, John A. 
Harrin, of the Peden Iron & Steel Co., 
secretary-treasurer, Al- 


fouston, Tex.; 


vin M. Smith, of the Smith-Courtney 
Co., Richmond, Va. 
A boat. ride around the harbor and 


dcwn to Hampton Roads brought the 
conventions to a close on Wednesday 
afternoon. The place of holding the 
next convention was not decided upon, 
but it is probable that Indianapolis will 


be selected. 






































In New Yerk the leading development of the past 
week was the placement of orders for about $59,000 
worth of shop equipment by the Delaware & Hud- 
Railroad Co. The company’s original list in- 
than $200,000, but the shop buildings, 
under construction at Watervleit, N. Y., are not far 
enough advarced to warrant placing the entire list. 
The General Electric Co. has issued a small list of 
machine tool requirements for the Schenectady fac- 
Dealers in contractors’ supplies are expecting 
en active demand for excavating, hoisting and con- 
when the York subway 
Bids on the Lexington av- 
awards are ex- 


SON 


velved more 


lory. 


veying machinery New 


awards are announced. 


line are being considered and 
the near future. 


machinery men are reporting better 


enue 
pectcd im 

In Pittsburgh 
inquiry, and a larger volume of small business, with 


still 


until this 1s 


co} fla 


material. There is 
the district, and 


vanced cost of raw 


erable idle capacity in 


better occupied, a betterment in prices is not ex- 
pected. 
In Clevelana, several good inquiries are out for 


power plant equipment, although these may be pend- 
The machinery tool market re- 
No orders of any consequence 
of small orders, 
however, has fairly satisfactory. 
Second hand machinery business is rather quiet gen- 
reports he has several 


ig several weeks. 
mains about the same. 
received; the 
conditions 


have been number 


made 
erally, although one dealer 
large considerations pending. 

In Chicago markets the machinery 
trade is moving along easily without special 
features. Negotiations for the tools included in the 
Canadian Northern list, which was published in THE 
IRON TRADE Review, are still under way and several 


and western 


any 








outlook of the 
past week, but 


importence 


the general 
during the 
of any individually 


lOTe 


Machine Tools 


School, 
market for a 


Hughes High Cincinnati, is 


in the few machine 


tools. 
The 
Motor 
enlarge its 
tional machinery for repair work. 
The Automatic Machinery Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., will enlarge its plant 
manu- 


branch of the Ford 
Detroit, Mich., 


install 


Cincinnati 
Co., 
garage 


Car will 


and addi- 


and install machiriery for the 
bottling and labeling 


facture of 
chinery. 

Additional machine tools will be in- 
stalled in the Memphis, Tenn., plant 
of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works, 
Roanoke, Va. An addition to the 
plant will be built. 

Phleps & Son, Cloverport, Ky., will 
require power and special machinery 
for a button factory which they will 
operate in the near future. A_ build- 
ing is now being erected. 

Edward Manion, Henderson, Ky., is 
in the market for an electrical pump 
to be installed in a reinforced con- 
crete well for the construction of 
which he has the contract. 

The R. E. Harryman Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is considering install- 
ing additional machine tools, follow- 
ing the increase in floor space se- 
cured by the construction of an ad- 
dition. 

The Kentucky Stone & Sand Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ky., will purchase ma- 
operating its plant and 


ma- 


chinery for 


trade 
actual bookings are not 
Prices are 


what would be satisfactory in view 


much improved 


other small 
still be- 
of the ad- business 

handling — sand. Pumps, grinding 
equipment, conveyors and other ma- 
chinery will be needed. T. B. Ripy 
is manager of the company. 

The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co,, 
Pittsburgh, has purchased the prop- 
erty and buildings of the North Side 
shops of the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 
As soon as the property is vacated by 
the former owners, it will be equipped 
for the screw and bolt industry, and 
the present works will be moved to 
that site. It will permit of a large 
increase in capacity, and much addi- 


tional machinery will be required. 
New Construction ¢ 
The Public Service Electric Co., 


Newark, N. J., will build a sub-power 
station on- Fenwick street, near Fre- 
linghuysen avenue, Newark. The es- 
timated cost is $11,000. 

The Woods-Lloyd Co., Pittsburgh, 
glass house supply manufacturer, 
whose three buildings were destroyed 
May 12, will rebuild and 
equip the same at once. 

The National Automobile , Body 
Co., Ltd., capitalized at $150,000, has 
secured a site at Windsor, Ont., and 
will erect a plant at once which will 
employ 100 men. 

Plans have been filed with the New 


by fire on 


York City building department, for 
an eight-story factéry to be erected 
at 10-12 West Fifty-seventh street. 


The structure will be 47 x 90 feet, and 


railroad 
May has not brought out any special amount of new 


lists are about to be placed. 


is estimated to cost $100,000. May- 
nicke & Franche, architects, 25 Madi- 
prepared the plans for 
Realty Co., 562 Fifth 


son 
the 
avenue. 

J. J. McMillan, Dover, Ky., has an- 
nounced plans for the construction 
of a coal elevator, and will be in the 
market for equipment in the near fu- 
ture. 

Contracts have been let for an ad- 
ditional manufacturing building to be 
erected for the New Process Rawhide 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The structure 
will be four-stories and basement, 186 
x 66 feet, and will cost $65,000. 

The General Electric Co. has 
awarded the Henry Shenk Co., Pitts- 
burgh, the contract for the construc- 
tion of a building, 365 x 400 feet, at 
the new Erie, will 
be of reinforced concrete. 

Plans are being drawn for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete’ 
stadium to be built on Stoll field, 
Lexington, Ky., for the University 
of Kentucky. The proposed  struc- 
ture will cost $75,000. 

The United American Insurance 
Co., Frankfort, Ky., will be ready to 
bids on_ its 


avenue, 
Frescuer 


Pa., works, which 


receive seven-story re- 
inforced. concrete office building in 
the near future. The cost of the 
building will be $100,000. 

The Standard Sheet Metal Mfg. 
Co. has purchased the Zahniser foun- 
dry property of about two and a 
half acres, at Washington, Pa., and 
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will erect a new plant. The buildings 
are to be of steel, concrete and 
brick. 

A brick factory building will be 
constructed at 249-255 South street, 
Newark, N. J., by the Aetna Realty 
Co., 738 Broad street. 

The Columbia Steel Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh, has plans prepared for 
enlarging the Rankin plant of this 
company, which probably will double 
the capacity of the works. Addition- 
al buildings with cranes and _ other 
equipment will be required. 

R. Brinley Snowden; Memphis, 
Tenn., has plans for the construction 
of a 10-story reinforced concrete 
hotel building, which, he states, will 
cost $1,000,000. It will be of rein- 
forced concrete construction. Speci- 
fications are now being prepared. 

Plans for extensive improvements 
in the plant of the Gas & Heating 


Co., Nashville, Tenn., are being made. 


The company has increased its cap- 
italization from $100,000 to $3,100,000, 
and will spend about $750,000 in im- 
proving its plant. 

The Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Morgantown, W. Va., has auth- 
orized the Schlieper-Daae Co., Pitts- 
burgh engineers, to make plans and 
designs for a.10-mill sheet plant. 
George C. Sturgiss, Morgantown, is 
one of the active promoters of the 
new property. 

The Olean Electric Light & Power 
Co. has purchased a site for a power 
plant on Irwin street, Olean, N. Y. 
Plans are being prepared for a struc- 
ture estimated to cost $50,000, and 
about $200,000 will be spent for 
equipment. W. R. Page, Olean, N. 
Y., is president. 

Plans soon will be announced for 
two large factory buildings to be 
constructed for the General Electric 
Co., at East Boston, Mass. The 
company has purchased a plot con- 
taining 175,000 square feet and_ will 
transfer the lamp department of the 
Lynn plant to East Boston. 

Sundel Hayman, 2069 Fifth avenue, 
New York, will erect a light manufac- 
turing building at 68-72 West 13lst 
street. The building will be’ seven- 
stories high and 52 x 90 feet. Ele- 
vator and power machinery will be 
required. Somerfeld & Stickler, 31 
Union Square, prepared the plans, 
which will cost about $55,000 to exe- 
cute. 

Weingarten Bros. have taken out 
permits for two factory buildings to 
be erected in Newark, N. J..’ One of 
the buildings will occupy the present 
site of the company’s plant at 401-405 
High street, and will cost $16,000. The 
other will be erected at 158 Summit 





street, and will cost $40,000. Addition- 
al power and special machinery will 
be required. 

The Champion Rivet Co., Cleve- 
land, which recently purchased 20 
acres in East Chicago, IIl., will soon 
begin the construction of a_ plant, 
the cost of which will be more than 
$1,000,000. Wilson B. Chisholm is 
president of the company; David j. 
Champion, vice president ; Henry 
Chisholm, secretary and_ treasurer, 
and Matthew Champion, general man- 
ager. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is ready to com- 
mence work on the construction of a 
manufacturing plant at the foot of 
Burnham street Plans have been 
prepared by Herman J. Esser, archi- 
tect, Camp building, Milwaukee, for 
a steel and concrete structure, 210 x 
610 feet, and an administration build- 
ing, 40 x 60 feet. The cost will ex- 
ceed $75,000. 

The Cleveland Bronze & Brass Co., 
4066 Hamilton avenue, Cleveland, will 
erect a new building, four stories and 
basement, 120 x 45 feet, and will be 
in the market for additional equip- 
ment in the near future. The new 
building will enable the company to 
increase its output to a considerable 
extent. The Walter L. Thompson’s 
Sons Co., Cleveland, was awarded the 
contract for the building, which will 
be of concrete and steel. 

The H. J. Frank Foundry Co., 
Davenport, Ia. is erecting a new 
foundry at a cost of $12,500, to be 
80 x 150 feet, part of which will be 
used as a machine shop. All of the 
necessary equipment has been pur- 
chased and the company expects to 
pour its first heat about the middle 
of June or the first of July. This 
shop will engage in the manufacture 
of light gray iron castings, sash 
weights, grate bars, stove and _ fur- 
nace repairs, etc. 


Power Plant Equipment 


New motors, triplex pumps, centrif- 
ugal pumps and other electrical sup- 
plies will shortly be purchased for 
the Northern Illinois hospital for the 
insane, at Elgin, Ill. Bids will be 
opened by the state board of adminis- 
tration, Capitol building, Springfield, 
Ill. 

The Oakfield Light & Power Co., 
organized recently at Oakfield, Wis., 
is preparing the construction of an 
electric lighting and power plant to 
cost approximately $10,000. A_ bat- 
tery plant will be mstalled and will 
be ready Sept. 1. F. J. Carpenter 
is president and W. E. Bristol sec- 
retary. 
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Water Works 


The Eberman waterworks, Morgan- 
town, Ky., is considering the instal- 
lation of machinery and the produc- 
tion of electric current in connection 
with its water plant. 

The city of Ashton, IIL, will open 
bids May 23 for pumping machinery 
for its new waterworks. Details may 
be obtained from H. C. Nelson, vil- 
lage clerk. 

The board of public works of Mad- 
isonville,. Ky., soon will let a con- 
tract for the erection of a _ water 
plant, to cost $25,000. George A. 
Finley, W. J. Dulin and J. F. Demp- 
sey are members of the board. 

G. C. Morgan & Co., engineers, 111 
West Monroe street, Chicago, have 
completed plans for the improvement 
of a waterworks system at Manito- 
woc, Wis., and estimate the cost at 
$26,700. 


Miscellaneous 


The Model Typewriter Co. is being 
organized at Morgantown, W. Va., 
and is having plans drawn for a 
plant for the manufacture of type- 
writers. G. E. Bruder is in charge 
of the company at the present time. 

The board of control of charitable 
institutions, Frankfort, Ky., plans the 
installation of a 500-horsepower boil- 
er at the western hospital for the 
insane at Hopkinsville, Ky. It will 
be equipped with underfeed stokers. 

The Eastern Kentucky Land Co.,, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky., is planning the 
developing of coal and _ sandstone 
property near Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., and is in the market for power 
and special machinery. Lewis Apper- 
son is general manager. 

The Phipps power plant, one of the 
largest private plants in Pittsburgh, 
has been sold to the Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, as a central power 
station for the business district. The 
new owners are expected to enlarge 
this plant in the near future. 

The National Steel Car Co; Pitts- 
burgh, is applying for a charter at 
Harrisburg to manufacture iron and 
steel and other material for railway 
cars, equipment and appliances. The 
incorporators mentioned are W. J. 
Brown, Henry Fehring and D. L. 
McConaughey. 

Frank P. James and James R. 
Curry, Lexington, Ky., and John E. 
Golden, Barbourville, Ky., have or- 
ganized the Knox County Coal Co., 
capitalized at $250,000. It will devel- 
op coal lands in eastern Kentucky. 
Electrically operated mining equip- 
ment will be purchased. Operations 
will begin at once. 
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New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 


The following manufacturing com- 


panies have filed articles of incor- 
poration: 

Quinsigamond Pressed Steel Co,, 
Worcester, Mass.;: $25,000; by Henry 


F. Larava, William A. Dean, Ger- 
trude A. Quinn. 

Carborite Steel Bit Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; $5,000; by Geo. A. Miller, 
M. L. Goodrich and Albert H. 
ler. 

The Disco Auto Starter Co., To- 
ledo, O.; $10,000; automobiles and 
automobile parts; by H. A. Cavan- 
agh, R. S. Holbrook, L. R. Roper, 
B. H. Whitney, C. R. Banker. 

The Capital Wire Cable & Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Can.; capital, $40,- 
000; provisional directors, John R. 
Buchanan, Joseph W. Perazzo and 
Robt. G. Code. 

The Eureka Electric Co., Cleve- 
land; $15,000; to manufacture elec- 
machinery, appliances and 
equipment; by A. S. Dole, H. H. 
Coyne, Samuel Lazarus, William 
Rothenburg, William R. Miller. 

The Bergdoll Car Co. of Missouri, 
Camden, N. J.; $10,000; to build, 
construct, operate, to prepare for 
market motor vehicles, etc.; by Frank 
R. Hansell, John A. MacPeak, C, U. 
Martin. 

The C. M. Thompson Mfg. Co.,, 
Newark, O.; $35,000; to manufacture 
hose clamps, pressed steel articles, 
metal stamping, galvanizing and rail- 
road supplies; by Channing M. 
Thompson, Eugene F. Ball, R. Jones, 
M. Judd Reese and A. L. Norton. 


Roes- 


General! Industrial 


Works, 
awarded 


The United Engineering 
Alameda, Cal., has been 
the contract for installing oil-firing 
machinery in the state tugs and San 
Francisco Ferry building, at a cost 
of $10,205. 

The WNational-Hydro-Carbon Co., 
Pittsburgh, has purchased the plant 


of the American China Plate Co., at 
Toronto, O., and_ will 
chinery and equipment. 
dred men will be employed. 


install ma- 
Several hun- 
The com- 


pany will manufacture rubber novel- 
ties, roofing material and paints, and 
the plant will be in operation as 
soon as machinery can be installed. 

The Bucyrus Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., as been awarded the con- 
tracts for a 66-ton electric shovel 
for the Lahontan dam work in the 
Truckee - Carson, Nevada, irrigation 
project. The contract price was $12,- 
050, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

The Jansen-Peterson Co., Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $100,000 to manufac- 
ture wood-working machinery and 
belt-sanding machinery. W. C. Bruce, 
president of the Bowler Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, and J. H. Bruce, secretary 
and treasurer of the foundry com- 
pany, are members of the new con- 
cern, which has its headquarters on 
Columbus road. 

The Duluth Diamond Drilling Co. 
advises that the machine shop and 
warehouse it is building at Duluth, 
Minn., is a small building to be 
devoted to storing diamond drills 
and parts at one end, while the other 
is to be used for repair work only. 
The company does not contemplate 
manufacturing any materials used in 
diamond drilling. The machine shop 
will be equipped with less than a haif 
dozen machine tools adapted for use 
in repairing the company’s own 
equipment. 

The Gardner General Foundry Co., 
Gardner, Mass., is building three ad- 
ditions to its foundry. The main 
building is being extended a distance 
of 80 feet and will contain a modern- 
ly-equipped core shop and a _ well- 
lighted office. The second addition 
will be built on the north side of the 
existing foundry, which will increase 
the molding floor area 100 x 22 feet. 
This department will be equipped 
with molding machines throughout. 
The third addition consists of an ex- 
tension to the rear of the main 
foundry building, 80 feet long and 
40 feet wide. This will be used for 
the shipping and inspection depart- 
ment, as well as for storage pur- 
poses. This is the third extension 
to this plant in 10 years and the 
large number of orders the company 
has recently had on hand has com- 
pelled the employment of a _ night 
shift. When the additions are com- 
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pleted no operations will be carried 
on at night. This foundry specializes 
in small and medium sized castings 


weighing from one ounce to 2,000 
pounds. 
The Oneida Foundry Co. is erect- 


ing a new plant at Oneida, N. Y., the 
main building of which will be 156 x 
52 feet. The cupola house will be lo- 
cated in a small structure outside of 
the main building, the spouts alone 
extending into the main _ foundry 
building. The cupola structure will 
be 18 x 24 feet, will be fireproof 
throughout and will be equipped with 
steel sash and a concrete roof. An 
electric power plant has been _in- 
stalled and the company will generate 
electric current for lighting and pow- 
er purposes. Two cupolas will be 
installed, respectively, 56 and 66 inch- 
es in diameter, as well as an hydraul- 
ic elevator for delivering material to 
the charging floor. The molding ma- 
chine equipment will consist of one 
gravity machine, two  jar-rammers 
and one squeezer. Two. tumbling 
barrels and one cinder mill also will 
be purchased. A pattern shop will 
be operated as well as a small ma- 
chine shop. A coke and sand stor- 
age building, 26 x 80 feet, is to be 
erected. This company will engage 
in the manufacture of gray iron cast- 
ings exclusively. 


Trade Notes 


The Bucyrus Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces the opening of 
an office at 1250 Brown-Marx build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala., under the 


management of E. L. Byron, who 
will have general charge in the 


southern states of the sale of steam 
shovels, dredges, drag line excavat- 
ors and other manufactures of the 
company. 

The Gulick-Henderson Co., 
ing engineers, chemists, etc., 
eral offices and laboratories in Pitts- 
burgh, advises that, owing to con- 
tinued growth of its business, it has 
removed to more suitable quarters 
and has located its general offices, 
laboratories, and test rooms in Pitts- 
burgh at 525-529 Third avenue, corner 
Rose street. The company also an- 
nounces that its San Francisco ad- 
dress is 444 Market street. 


inspect- 
with gen- 

















